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‘Influentia cceli morbum hune movet, interdum omnibus aliis amotis.’ 
Melancthon de anima, cap. de humoribus. 


Nieut in Arabia. An hour agone 

Pale Dian had descended from the sky, 
Flinging her cestus out upon the sea, 

And at their watches now the solemn stars 
Stood vigilant and lone, and, dead asleep, 
With not a shadow moving on its breast, 

The breathing Earth lay in its silver dew, 
And, trembling on their myriad viewless wings, 
Th’ imprisoned odors left the flowers to dream 
And stole away upon the yielding air. 


Ben Chorat’s tower stands shadowy and tall 

In Mecea’s loneliést street ; and ever there, 

When night is at the deepest, burns his lamp 

As constant as the Cynosure, and forth 

From his looped window stretch the brazen tubes, 
Pointing forever at the central star 

Of that dim nebula just lifting now | 

Over Mount Arafat. The sky to-night 

Is of a clearer blackness than is wont, 

And far within its depths the colored stars + ‘ 


* A famous Arabian astrologer, who is said to have spent forty years in discovering 
the motion of the eighth sphere. He had a scholar, a young Bedouin Arab, who, with a 
singular passion for knowledge, abandoned his wandering tribe, and, applying himself too 
closely to astrology, lost his reason and died. 


' + Even to the naked eye, the stars appear of palpably different colors; but when 


viewed with a prismatic glass, they may be very accurately classed into the red, the 
yellow, the brilliant white, the dull white and the anomalous. This is true also of the 
planets, which shine by reflected lig:.t, and of course the difference of color must be sup- 
posed to arise from their different powers to absorb and reflect the rays of the sun. The 
original composition of the stars, and the different dispersive powers of their different 
atmospheres, may be supposed to account also for this mma . 
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150 The Scholar of Thebet BenChorat. 


Sparkle like gems—capricious Antares * 
Flushing and paling in the Southern arch, 4 
And azure Lyra, like a woman’s eye, 
Burning with soft blue lustre, and away 
Over the desert the bright Polar-star, 
White as a flashing icicle, and here, 
Hung like a lamp above th’ Arabian sea, 
Mars with his dusky giow, and, fairer yet, : 
Mild Sirius} tinct with dewy violet, 
Set like a flower upon tt breast of Eve ; | 
And in the zenith the sweet Pleiades, tf 

(Alas! that even a star may pass from heaven 

And not be missed!) the linked Pleiades 

Undimmed are there, though from the sister band 

The fairest has gone down, and South away, 

Hirundo § with its Jittle company, 

And white-browed Vesta, lamping on her path 

Lonely and planet-calm, and, all through heaven, 

Articulate almost, they troop to-night, 

Like unrobed angels in a prophet’s trance. 


Ben Chorat knelt before his telescope, 

Gazing with earnest stillness on the stars. 

The gray hairs struggling from his turban folds, ' 
Played with the entering wind upon his cheeks, : 
And on his breast his venerable beard 

With supernatural whiteness loosely fell. 

The black flesh swelled about bis sandal thongs, 
Tight with his painful posture, and his lean 

And withered fingers to his knees were clenched, 
And the thin lashes of his straining eye 

Lay with unwinking closeness to the lens, 
Stiffened with tense up-turning. Hour by hour, 
Till the stars melted in the flush of morn, 

The old astrologer knelt moveless there, 

Ravished past pain with the bewildering spheres, 
And, hour by hour, with the same patient thought, 
Pored his pale scholar on the characters 

Of Chaldee writ, or, as his gaze grew dim 

With weariness, the dark-eyed Arab laid 

His head upon the window and looked forth 

Upon the heavens awhile, until the dews 

And the soft beauty of the silent night 

Cooled his flushed eyelids, and then patiently 

He turned unto his constant task again. 


* This star exhibits a peculiar quality—a rapid and beautiful change in the color of its 
light ; every alternate twinkling being of an intense reddish crimson color, and the an- 
swering one of a brilliant white. 


+ When seen with a prismatic glass, Sirius shows a large brush of exceedingly beau- 
tiful violet rays. 


t The Pleiades are vertical in Arabia. 


§ An Arabic constellation placed instead of the Piscis Australis, because the swallow 
arrives in Arabia about the time of the heliacal rising of the Fishes. 
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The sparry glinting of the morning star 
q Shot through the leaves of a majestic palm 
j Fringing Mount Arafat, and, as it caught 
The eye of the rapt scholar, he arose 
And clasped the volume with an eager haste, 
And as the glorious planet mounted on, 
Melting her way into the upper sky, 
He breathlessly gazed on her :— 


‘Star of the silver ray! 
Bright as a god, but punctual as a slave— 
What spirit the eternal canon gave 
That bends thee to thy way ? 
What is the soul that on thine arrowy light 
Is walking earth and heaven in pride to-night? 


We know when thou wilt soar 
Over the mount—thy change, and place, and time— 
’T is written in the Chaldee’s mystic rhyme 
As ’t were a priceless lore ! 
I knew as much in my Bedouin garb—. 
Coursing the desert on my flying barb! 


How oft amid the tents 
Upon Sahara’s sands I ’ve walked alone, 
Waiting all night for thee, resplendent one! 
With what magnificence, 
In the last watches, to my thirsting eye, 
Thy passionate beauty flushed into the sky! 


Oh God! how flew my soul 
Out to thy glory—upward on thy ray— 
Panting as thou ascendedst on thy way 
As if thine own control— 
This searchless spirit that 1 cannot find— 
’ Had set its radiant law upon my mind! 


More than all stars in heaven 
I felt thee in my heart! my love became 
A frenzy, and consumed me with its flame. 
Ay—in the desert even— 
My dark eyed Abra coursing at my side, 
The star, not Abra, was my spirit’s bride ! 


My Abra is no more! 
My ‘ desert-bird’ is in a stranger’s stall— 
My tribe, my tent—I sacrificed them all 
For this heart-wasting lore !— 
Yet than all these the thought is sweeter far— 
Thou wert ascendant at my birth, bright star! 


The Chaldee calls me thine— 
And in this breast, that I must rend to be 
A spirit upon wings of light like thee, 
I feel that thou art mine ! | 
Oh God! that these dull fetters would give way 
And let me forth to track thy silver ray!’ 
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* * Ben Chorat rosé 

And silently looked forth upon the East. 

The dawn was stealing up into the sky 

On its gray feet, the stars grew dim apace, 

And faded, till the Morning Star alone, 

Soft as a molten diamond’s liquid fire, 

Burned in the heavens. The morn grew freshlier— 
The upper clouds were faintly touched with gold, 
The fan-palms rustled in the early air, 

Daylight spread cool and broadly to the hills, 
And still the star was visible, and still 

The young Bedonin with a straining eye 

Drank its departing light into his soul. 

It faded—melted—and the fiery rim 

Of the clear sun came up, and painfully 

The passionate scholar pressed upon his eyes 

His dusky fingers, and with limbs as weak 


As a sick child’s, turned fainting.to his couch, 


* * Tt was the morning watch once more. 
The clouds were drifting rapidly above, 

And dim and fast the glimmering stars flew through, 
And as the fitful gust soughed mournfully, 

The shutters shook, and on the sloping roof 
Plashed heavily large, single drops of rain, 

And all was still again. Ben Chorat sat 

By the dim lamp, and, while his scholar slept, 

Pored on the Chaldee wisdom. At his feet, 
Stretched on a pallet, lay the Arab boy 

Muttering fast in his unquiet sleep, 

And working his dark fingers in bis palms 
Convulsively. His sallow lips were pale, 

And, as they moved, his teeth showed ghastly through, 
White as a charnel bone, and, closely drawn 

Upon his sunken eyes, as if to press 

Some frightful image from the bloodshot balls, 

His lids a moment quivered, and again 

Relaxed, half open, in a calmer sleep. 


Ben Chorat gazed upon the dropping sands 

Of the departing hour. The last white grain 
Fell through, and with the tremulous hand of age 
The old astrologer reversed the glass, 

And as the voiceless monitor went on, 

Wasting and wasting with the precious hour, 

He looked upon it with a moving lip, 

And starting turned his gaze upon the heavens, 
Cursing the clouds impatiently. 


‘°T is time !’ 
Muttered the dying scholar, and he dashed 
The tangled hair from his black eyes away, 
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And, seizing on Ben Chorat’s mantle folds, 
He struggled to his feet, and falling prone 
Upon the window ledge, gazed steadfastly 
Into the East :— 


‘There is a cloud between— 
She sits this instant on the mountain’s brow, 
And that dusk veil hides all her glory now— 
' Yet floats she as serene 
Into the heavens! Oh God! that even so 
1 could o’ermount my spirit-cloud, and go! 


The cloud begins to drift! 
Aha! Fling open! ’tis the star—the sky! 
Touch me, immortal mother! and I fly! 
Wider! thou cloudy rift! 
Let through !—-such glory should have radiant room! 
Let through !—a star-child on its light goes home! 


Speak to me, brethren bright ! 
Ye who are floating in these living beams! 
Ye who have come to me in starry dreams! 
Ye who have winged the light 
Of our bright mother with its thoughts of flame— 
—(I knew it passed through spirits as it came)— 


Tell me! what power have ye? . 
What are the heights ye reach upon your wings ? 
What know ye of the myriad wondrous things 

i perish but to see ? i 
Are ye thought-rapid >—Can ye fly as far— 
As instant as a thought, from star to star? 


Where has the Pleiad gone ? 
Where have all missing stars* found light and home? 
Who bids the Stella Mira ¢ go and come? 
Why sits the Pole-star lone ? 
And why, like banded sisters, through the air 
Go in bright troops the constellations fair ? 


Ben Chorat! dost thou mark ? 
The star! the star! By heaven, the cloud drifts o’er ! 
Gone—and I live! nay—will my heart beat more ? 
Look! master! ’tis all dark! 
Not a clear speck in heaven!—my eye-balls smother ! 
Break through the clouds once more! oh starry mother ! 


* ‘Missing stars’ are often spoken of in the old books of astronomy. Hipparchus 
mentions one that appeared and vanished very suddenly; and in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century = er discovered a new star near the bielof the right foot of Serven- 
tarius, ‘so bright and sparkling that it exceeded anything he had ever seen before.’ He 
“took notice that it was every moment changing into some of the colors of the rainbow, 
except when it was near the horizon, when it was generally white.’ It disappeared the 


following year, and has not been seen since. 
t A wonderful star in the neck of the Whale, discovered by Fabricius in the fifteenth 


century. It appears and disappears seven times in six years, and continues in the greatest 
lustre for fifteen days together. 
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I will lie down! Yet stay! 

The rain beats out the odor from the gums, 

And strangely soft to-night the spice-wind comes— 
I am a child alway 

When it is on my forehead! Abra sweet! 

Would I were in the desert at thy feet! 


My barb! my glorious steed! 
Methinks my soul would mount upon its track’ 
More fleetly, could I die upon thy back! 

How would thy thrilling speed 
Quicken my pulse! Oh Allah! I get wild! 
Would that I were once more a desert-child ! 


Nay—nay—I had forgot! 
My mother! my star-mother!—Ha! my breath 
Stifles! more air! Ben Chorat! this is—death ! 
Touch me! I feel you not! 
Dying !—— Farewell! good master! room! more room! 
Abra! I—loved thee ; star—bright star! I——come! 


How idly of the human heart we speak, 

Giving it gods of clay! How worse than vain 

Is the school homily, that Eden’s fruit 

Cannot be plucked too freely from ‘the tree 

Of good and evil.’ Wisdom sits alone, 

Topmost in heaven ;—she is its light—its God ! 
And in the heart of man she sits as high— 
Though grovelling eyes forget her oftentimes, 
Seeing but this world’s idols. The pure mind 
Sees her forever; and in youth we come 

Filled with her sainted ravishment, and kneel, 
Worshipping God through her sweet altar-fires, 
And then is knowledge ‘ good.’ We come too oft. 
The heart grows proud with fulness, and we soon 
Look with licentious freedom on the maid 
Throned in celestial beauty. ‘There she sits, 
Robed in her soft and seraph loveliness, 
Instructing and forgiving, and we gaze 

Until desire grows wild, and, with our hands 
Upon her very garments, are struck down, 

Blasted with a consuming fire from heaven! 

Yet oh how full of music from her lips 

Breathe the calm tones of wisdom! Human praise 
Is sweet, till envy mars it, and the touch 

Of new-won gold stirs up the pulses well, 

And woman’s love, if in a beggar’s lamp 

°T would burn, might light us cheerly through the world, 
But Knowledge hath a far more wildering tongue, 
And she will stoop and lead you to the stars, 

And witch you with her mysteries, till gold 

Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 

Toys of an hour, and woman’s careless love 
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Light as the breath that breaks it. He who binds 
His soul to knowledge steals the key of heaven— 

But ’t is a bitter mockery that the fruit 

May hang within his reach, and when, with thirst 
Wrought to a maddening frenzy, he would taste— 
It burns his lips to ashes ! 


Lives oy THe Patrers. By Allan Cunningham. Messrs. 
Harpers. 


Brocrapuy writing has arrived at a very agreeable state of 
perfection in England. It is a very easy way to make a very 
reputable volume ; and with no draught except on the writer’s 
facility of composition, it gives him as much credit almost, as 
an original book. Allan Cunningham is, to our mind, pre- 
cisely fitted, more than any other man, for this sort of litera- 
ture. He has a sparing talent of invention, but much taste, 
and a very graceful and ready style of composition. He has 
got up the book before us delightfully; and instead of prosing 
any farther on its character, we shall give anecdotes and 
passages from two or three of the Lives in the second vol- 
ume :— 

WEST. 


‘One of his school-fellows allured him on a half-holyday 
from trap and ball, by promising him a ride to a neighboring 
plantation. ‘Here is the horse, bridled and saddled,” said 
his friend, “so come, get up behind me.” ‘ Behind you!” 
said Benjamin; “I will ride behind nobody.” “Oh, very 
well,” replied the other, “I will ride behind you, so mount.” 
He mounted accordingly, and away they rode. ‘‘ This is the 
last ride I shall have,” said his companion, “for some time. 
To-morrow I am to be apprenticed to a tailor.” “ A tailor!” 
exclaimed West; “you will surely never be a_tailor?”’ 
“ Indeed, but I shall,” replied the other; ‘it is a good trade. 
What do you intend to be, Benjamin ?”—‘ A painter.” “A 
painter! what sort of a trade is a painter? J never heard of 
it before.”—* A painter,” said this humble son of a Philadel- 
phia Quaker, “is the companion of kings and emperors.” 
“You are surely mad,” said the embryo tailor; “there are 
neither kings nor emperors in America.”—‘ Aye, but there 
are plenty in other parts of the world. And do you really 
intend to be a tailor?”—“Indeed I do; there is nothing 
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surer.” ‘*Then you may ride alone,” said the future compan- 
ion of kings and emperors, leaping down; ‘I will not ride with 
one willing to be a tailor.” ‘This incident, it is said, together 
with his skill in drawing, which now began to be talked of, 
drove the school-boys of Springfield to walls and boards, with 
chalk and ochre. This was only a temporary enthusiasm, 
and soon subsided ; yet many of their drawings, West after- 
ward said, were worthy of the students of a regular academy. 
Their proficiency, then, had surpassed his own; for even 
when at Rome he was unwilling to show his drawings, con- 
sidering them as imperfect and incorrect. 

‘He was often at a loss for the proper materials of his art; 
pencils, and colors, and panels were not then included in the 
articles of daily demand in Pennsylvania. A carpenter, whose 
name is forgotten, gave him three broad and beautiful poplar 
boards, and planed them’ smoothly; these, when covered 
with groups in ink, chalk and charcoal, were purchased for 
a dollar each by a neighbor of the name of Wayne; and Dr. 
Morris at the same time gave him money to buy panels and 
pencils for future compositions. ‘ These were the first pub- 
lic patrons of the artist,” says Galt, “and it is at his own 
request that their names are thus particularly inserted.” ’ 

‘While picking up those classical crumbs, the youth was 
attacked by a fever. Every fresh aspect of his early life had 
something in it remarkable and romantic. When good medi- 
cine and good nursing began to remove his complaint, an- 
other adversary invaded his repose. This was a shadowy 
illusion, which, like an image in a dream, was ever unstable 
and changing shape as well as hue. It became first visible 
in the form of a white cow, which, entering at one side of the 
house, walked over his bed, and vanished. <A sow and a litter 
of pigs succeeded. His sister thought him delirious, and 
sent for a physician: but his pulse had a recovering beat in 
it; his skin was moist and cool; his thirst was gone, and 
everything betokened convalescence. While the doctor 
stood puzzled about a disease which had such healthy symp- 
toms, he was alarmed by West assuring him that he. saw 
the figures of several friends passing at that moment across 
the roof. Conceiving these to be the professional visions of 
a raving artist, he prescribed a draught which would have 
brought sleep to all the eyes of Argus, and departed. As he 
went, up rose West, and discovered that all those visitations 
came through a knot hole in the shutters, which threw into 
the darkened room whatever forms were passing along the 
street at the time. He called in his sister, showed her the 
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apparitions gliding along the ceiling, then laid his hand on 
the aperture, and all vanished. On recovering he made va- 
rious experiments, which he communicated to Williams, who 
found it to be what Butler calls “a new-found old invention.” 
He produced a London camera obscura; and West contented 
himself with the praise due to collateral ingenuity.’ 

‘When he succeeded to the president’s chair, the king 
wished to confer upon him the distinction of knighthood. To 
lay the royal sword on the shoulder of a Quaker was some- 
thing new, and the curiosity of the courtiers was excited. 
The duke of Gloucester called on West from the king to 
inquire if this honor would be acceptable. ‘ No man,” said 
Benjamin, “ entertains a higher respect for political honors 
and distinctions than myself, but I really think I have earned 
greater eminence by my pencil already than knighthood could 
confer on me. The chief value of titles is to preserve in 
families a respect for those principles by which such dis- 
tinctions were originally obtained—but simple knighthood 
to a man who is at least as well known as he cquld ever hope 
to be from that honor, is not a legitimate object of ambi- 
tion. To myself then your royal highness must perceive the 
title could add no dignity, and as it would perish with myself, 
it could add none to my family. But were I possessed of 
fortune, independent of my profession, sufficient to enable 
my posterity to maintain the rank, [ think that, with my heredi- 
tary descent and the station I occupy among artists, a more 
permanent title might become a desirable object. As it is, 
however, that cannot be ; and I have been thus explicit with 
your royal highness that no misconception may exist on the 
subject.” ‘The duke took West by the hand, and said—*“ You 
have justified the opinion which the king has of you; he will 
be delighted with your answer.” ’ 

‘Old age was now coming on him; but his gray hairs were 
denied the repose which a life of virtue and labor deserved. 
He took it in his head that he was looked upon coldly by the 
government for his admiration of Bonaparte; and, assailed 
in the Academy by an opposition strong in numbers and in 
eloquence, in which Shee distinguished himself, he was induced 
to retire from the president’s chair, and Wyatt was elected 
in his stead. This distinction the court architect had merited 
by no works which could be weighed in the balance with the 
worst of his predecessor’s ; and West persuaded himself that 
his own splendid reception in France had been at the root 
of all the evil. He certainly had a very lofty notion of him- 
self; and his account of the stir which he excited in Paris 
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marks a mind amiably but extravagantly vain. ‘“ Wherever] 
went,” he said, “men looked at me, and ministers and_peo- 
ple of influence in the state were constantly in my company. 
I was one day in the Louvre—all eyes were upon me; and [| 
could not help observing to Charles Fox, who happened to be 
walking with me, how strong was the love of art, and admi- 
ration of its professors, in France.” ‘This trait of simplicity 
will never be surpassed.’ 

‘Benjamin West was in person above the middle size, of a 
fair complexion, and firmly and compactly built. His serene 
brow betokened command of temper, while his eyes, spark- 
ling and vivacious, promised lively remarks and pointed say- 
ings, in which he by no means abounded. Intercourse with 
courts and with the world, which changes so many, made no 
change in his sedate sobriety of sentiment and happy propriety 
of manner, the results of a devout domestic education. His 
kindness to young artists was great—his liberality seriously 
impaired his income—he never seemed weary of giving advice 
—intrusion never disturbed his temper—nor could the 
tediousness of the dull ever render him either impatient or 
peevish. Whatever he knew in art he readily imparted—he 
was always happy to think that art was advancing, and ao 
mean jealousy of other men’s good fortune ever invaded his 
repose. His vanity was amusing and amiable—and his 
belief—prominent in every page of the narrative which he 
dictated to his friend Mr. Galt—that preaching and prophecy 
had predestined him to play a great part before mankind and 
be an example to all posterity, did no one any harm, and 
himself some good.’ | 

BARRY. 
_ The Life of Barry has a melancholy interest about it. 
His friendship with Burke, and his strong and original genius 
excite high admiration, but the sad perversion of the latter, 
and the useless sacrifice of the former by his violent temper, 
make him an object of the sincerest pity. His biography 
seems to be written with candor and judgment. 

‘On returning from sea he was sent to school—where his 
‘quickness of parts, and his stubborn and solitary disposition 
attracted notice. During the hours of leisure he read or 
drew. Whole nights, his sister said, were taken from sleep; 
he spent all his pocket-money on pencils and candles; and 
when, alarmed for his health, the servants, in arranging his 
room, secreted his candles, he would not allow them to go 
there any more, but locked the door and made the bed for 
himself. His bed became hard and uncomfortable—his 
mother wished to render it softer, and to introduce order into 
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his apartment—but he resisted her also ; even in these early - 
days he exhibited a spirit intractable and capricious, and de- 
clared his love for those ascetic and self-denying habits 
which assume the name of virtues in the legends of the Ro- 
mish church. 

‘He sometimes, however, mingled in school-boy amuse- 
ments ; and on one of those occasions, wishing to conceal 
himself from his companions in the favorite game called 
“hide and seek,” he entered a ruinous house in an obscure 
lane, which had neither doors not windows, and was said to 
be haunted. On running up the half-rotten stairs, and enter- 
ing an upper room, he saw two old and withered figures sit- 
ting in rags and wretchedness beside a handful of expiring 
embers, tearing each other’s faces, and accompanying every 
tug with grimaces which demons might have envied. They 
heeded him not, but tore away, and he retired, making, he 
said, two reflections on what he had seen—‘‘ That man is 
malicious in proportion as he is impotent,” and “that age 
and want add to their inherent miseries evils all their own.” 
The moral inference which he seeks to draw from this sad 
scene is unjust to human nature. The evils, indeed, of weak- 
ness and want are not little; they are an ill-matched pair, 
though often seen together; but weakness of body is fre- 
quently accompanied by great benevolence of mind, and 
there is a philosophic or devout spirit of endurance in those 
afflicted with poverty and old age, which Barry might have 
discovered wherever he went on the earth. But from his 
earliest years he indulged in curious opinions, and affected 
singularity of dress—as those often do who are resolved to 
become noticed for something. He sought the company 
only of the old and the educated—listened to all they said— 
showed anxiety after knowledge—and wore a garb so coarse 
and so plain, that it seemed as if he were suffering under a 
rule of religious mortification. His school-fellows considered 
his learning so extraordinary, that, in letters yet extant, they 
speak of him as a prodigy of knowledge, from whom they 
were accustomed to receive opinions as from a master.’ 

‘His name had not yet been heard of beyond Cork ; it was 
soon to be known in remote parts, and received with a favor 
which must have fallen on Barry like a shower upon a summer 
drought. There is a tradition in the Irish Church concerning 
the conversion of a king of Cashel by the eloquence of St. 
Patrick. The barbarian prince, when the apostle concluded 
his exhortation, called loudly to be baptized, and such was the 
hurry of the one, and the fortitude of the other, that though the 
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saint, implanting his iron-shod crozier in the ground, struck 
it unwittingly through the royal convert’s foot, he uttered not 
one murmur, nor yet moved a muscle, but conceiving it to be 
a part of the ceremony, stood and was baptized, “ ‘The mo- 
ment of baptism,” says Dr. Fryer, “‘ rendered so critical and 
awful by the circumstance of the king’s foot being pierced 
with the spear, is that which Mr. Barry chose for the display 
of his art; and few stories, it is presumed, have been selec- 
ted with greater felicity, or with greater scope for the skill 
and ingenuity of the artist. ‘The heroic patience of the king, 
the devotional abstraction of the saint, and the mixed emo- 
tions of the spectators, form a combined and comprehensive 
model of imitation, and convey a suitable idea of the genius 
of one, who, self-instructed, and at nineteen, conceived the 
execution of so grand a design.” 

‘With this work in his hand, Barry went to Dublin, and 
placed it among the paintings collecting for exhibition by the 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce. He was at this time utterly unfriended and 
unknown, coarsely clad, and with something of the stamp of 
one enduring poverty upon him. ‘The picture was exhibited 
and admired ; but so little was such a work expected from a 
native artist, that when the name of the painter was demanded, 
and he stept modestly forward, no one would believe him— 
his brow glowed, he burst into tears, and hurried out of the 
room. All this was observed by Edmund Burke, one of the 
greatest and best hearted of all the sons of genius. He 
sought the young artist out, commended and encouraged him, 
laid down the natural rules of composition, and directed his 
attention to what was pure and poetical. One of those incidents 
which biographers love to relate, and the world indulgently 
believes, is said to have happened at the very first interview be- 
tween those two youthful adventurers. They had plunged into 
controversy in the first hour of their friendship, and Barry, in 
aid of his argument, quoted a passage from the Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, then published without the author’s 
name. Burke refused to bow to the authority of a perform- 
ance which he called slight and unsubstantial, and the fiery 
Barry exclaimed—* Do you call that a slight and unsubstan- 
tial work which is conceived in the spirit of nature and truth 
—1is written with such clegance, and strewn all over with the 
richness of poetic fancy? I could not afford to buy the work, 
sir, and transcribed it every word with my own hand.” 
Burke smiled, and acknowledged himself the author. “ Are 
you, by God !” exclaimed Barry, embracing him, and holding 
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out the copy which he had made of the work. Such is the 
story. Burke was well known to be the author, and enjoyed 
‘the reputation of the Essay, before his name was attached to 
it; and if Barry had taken the trouble to transcribe the work, 
it does not seem likely that he should have carried the copy 
in his pocket. Still, we must not too rashly apply to such a 
person the rules by which we are entitled to judge in matters 
concerning the ordinary brethren of the race.’ 

‘A gradual change had taken place both in the person and 
the temper of Barry. He neglected his dress, lived sullenly 
and alone, and held intercourse with few of those men who 
influence the fame and fortune of artists. He seemed ever in 
a revery, out of which he was unwilling to be roused. ‘The 
history of his life is the tale of splendid works contemplated 
and seldom begun—of theories of art, exhibiting the confi- 
dence of genius and learning—and of a constant warfare, 
waged against a coterie of connoisseurs, artists and antiqua- 
rians, who ruled the realm of taste. The high distinction 
which he claimed, as follower of the grand style, rendered 
it necessary, he imagined, that he should vindicate his title. 
To think and to act were matters of the same moment with 
one so enthusiastic. He determined to offer his pencil to the 
Society of Arts; and applied for permission to adorn their 
great room with a series of historical paintings, all from his 
own hand, and wholly at his own expense. When he made 
this magnificent offer, he had but sixteen shillings in his 
pocket, and was aware that, if it were accepted, he must 
have to steal time from sleep to supply him with the means 
of life. He was willing to lie hard, live mean, and dress 
coarsely, with the hope of being heard of hereafter: he was 
truly one of those ardent spirits who hunger and thirst after 
distinction, and whom the narrow and the sordid reproach, 
as idle dreamers and fantastic enthusiasts. “I thought my- 
self bound,” he says, “in duty to the country, to art, and to 
my own character, to try whether my abilities would enable 
me to exhibit the proof as well as the argument.” The 
Society gave prompt permission: he stipulated for noth- 
ing but the free exercise of his own judgment, free admission 
at all times to his undertaking, and that the necessary models 
should be provided for him without expense.’ | 

‘His residence in Castle Street, though wearing a decent 
exterior when he took possession, soon corresponded in look 
with the outward man of its master. ‘The worst inn’s worst 
room, in which the poet places the expiring Villiers, was 
equalled, if not surpassed, by that in which Barry slept, ate 
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and meditated in perfect satisfaction and security. His own 
character and whole system of in-door economy, were exhibi- 
ted in a dinner he gave Mr. Burke. No one was better ac-_ 
quainted with the singular manners of this very singular man 
than the great statesman; he wished, however, to have ocular 
demonstration how he managed his household concerns in 
the absence of wife or servant, and requested to be asked to 
dinner. “Sir,” said Barry, with much cheerfulness, “you 
know I live alone—but if you will come and help me to eata 
steak, I shall have it tender and het, and from the most clas- 
sic market in London—that of Oxford.” ‘The day and the 
hour came, and Burke, arriving at No. 36, Castle Street, 
found Barry ready to receive him; he was conducted into the 
painting room, which had undergone no change since it was 
a carpenter’s shop. On one of the walls hung his large pic- 
ture of Pandora, and round it were placed the studies of the 
Six Pictures of the Adelphi. There were likewise old 
straining frames—old sketches—a printing press, in which he 
printed his plates with his own hand—the labors too of the 
spider abounded, and rivalled in extent and color pieces of 
old tapestry. 

‘ Burke saw all this—yet wisely seemed to see it not. He 
observed too that most of the windows were broken or crack- 
ed, that the roof, which had no ceiling, admitted the light 
through many crevices in the tiling, and that two old chairs 
and a deal table composed the whole of the furniture. The 
fire was burning brightly ; the steaks were put on to broil, 
and Barry, having spread a clean cloth on the table, put a 
pair of tongs in the hands of Burke, saying—“ Be useful, my 
dear friend, and look to the steaks till I fetch the porter.” 
Burke did as he was desired : the painter soon returned with 
the porter in his hand, exclaiming—“ What a misfortune! the 
wind carried away the fine foaming top as I crossed Titch- 
field Street :” they sat down together—the steak was tender 
and done to a moment—the artist was full of anecdote, and 
Burke often declared, that he never spent a happier evening 
in his life. Such is the story which has been often written 
and often repeated, and always with variations. Something 
like the scene thus disclosed to Mr. Burke was exhibited 
some time afterward to another eminent person—whose 
friendship has enabled me to enrich my narrative with the 
following graphic account :— 

‘ «“T wish,” says Mr. Southey, “I could tell you anything 
which might be found useful in your succeeding volumes. I 
knew Barry, and have been admitted into his den in his worst 
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(that is to say his maddest) days, when he was employed upon 
the Pandora. He wore at that time an old coat of green 
baize ; but from which time had taken all the green that in- 
crustians of paint and dirt had not covered. His wig was 
one which you might suppose he had borrowed from a scare- 
crow : all round it there projected a fringe of his own hair. 
He lived alone in a house which was never cleaned; and he 
slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than a blanket 
nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit me—no, he 
said; he could not go out by day, because he could not 
spare time from his great picture : and if he went out in the 
evening, the Academicians would waylay him, and murder 
him. In this solitary, sullen life he continued till he fell ill, 
very probably from want of food sufficiently nourishing ; and 
after lying two or three days under his blanket, he had just 
strength enough left to crawl to his own door, open it, and 
lay himself down, with a paper in his hand, on which he had 
written his wish to be carried to the house of Mr. Carlyle 
(Sir Antony) in Soho Square. There he was taken care of; 
and the danger from which he had thus escaped seems to 
have cured his mental hallucinations. He cast his slough 
afterward ; appeared decently dressed in his own gray hair, 
and mixed in such society as he liked. 

‘«T should have told you, that a little before his illness, 
he had, with much persuasion, been induced to pass a night 
at some person’s house in the country. When he came down 
to breakfast the next morning, and one asked how he had 
rested, he said, remarkably well: he had not slept in sheets 
for many years, and he really thought it was a comfortable 
thing. He interlarded his conversation with oaths as exple- 
tives, but it was pleasant to converse with him :—there was a 
frankness and animation about him which won good will, as 
as much as his vigorous intellect commanded respect. There 
is a story of his having refused to paint portraits, and saying, 
in answer to applications, that there was a man in Leicester 
Square who did it. But this, he said, was false; for that he 
would at any time have painted portraits, and have been glad 
to paint them.” ’ 

‘James Barry said of himself—“ I am a pock-pitted, hard- 
featured little fellow.” He was in person under the middle 
size—the vicissitudes of fortune, frequent controversies, and 
bitter disappointments had impressed in early life the aspect 
of years upon his brow—his face was naturally grave and sat- 
urnine, which gave uncommon sweetness to his smile, and 
great fierceness to his anger. If we lament his unhappy tem- 
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per, we cannot refuse praise to the fortitude which baffled all 
manner of discomfort: he resided, without a murmur, in a 
house the perfect image of desolation—the rent walls admit- 
ted the wind, the shattered roof let in the rain: and there, 
without a servant, without even a decent bed, the companion 
of poverty and solitude, he painted many noble works. 
When he commenced his far-famed Six Pictures, he was ad- 
vised by one who loved him, to take a better house, wear 
better clothes, hire a steady servant, and set up a neat estab- 
lishment. Barry answered—* The pride of honesty protests 
against such a rash speculation.” Many are the stories 
which have been told concerning this singular man ; they are 
chiefly ludicrous tales of privation and pride; such as are 
gladly remembered by those who love whatever lowers genius 
to their own level, and who are as incapable of honoring 
amid eccentricities what is high-minded and noble, as a 
pocket loadstone is of picking up an anchor.’ 
BLAKE. 

The following anecdotes give one of the most singular 
pictures of a mind we have ever met :— 

‘Painting, like poetry, has followers, the body of whose genius 
is light compared to the length of its wings, and who, rising 
above the ordinary sympathies of our nature, are, like Napo- 
leon, betrayed by a star which no eye can see save their own. 
‘To this rare class belonged William Blake. 

‘He was the second son of James Blake and Catherine his 
wife, and born on the 28th of November, 1757, in 28, Broad 
Street, Carnaby Market, London. His father, a respectable 
hosier, caused him to be educated for his own business, but 
the love of art came early upon the boy; he neglected the 
figures of arithmetic for those of Raphael and Reynolds ; and 
his worthy parents often wondered how a child of theirs 
should have conceived a love for such unsubstantial vanities. 
The boy, it seems, was privately encouraged by his mother. 
The love of designing and sketching grew upon him, and he 
desired anxiously to be an artist. His father began to be 
pleased with the notice which his son obtained—and to fancy 
that a painter’s study might after all be a fitter place than a 
hosier’s shop for one who drew designs on the backs of all the 
shop bills, and made sketches on the counter. He consulted an 
eminent artist, who asked so large a sum for instruction, that 
the prudent shopkeeper hesitated, and young Blake declared 
he would prefer being an engraver—a profession which 
would bring bread at least, and through which he would be 
connected with painting. It was indeed a time to dispose of 
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him. In addition to his attachment to art, he had displayed 
poetic symptoms—scraps of paper and the blank leaves of 
books were found covered with groups and stanzas. When 
his father saw sketches at the top of the sheet and verses at 
the bottom, he took him away to Basire, the engraver, in 
Green Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and bound him appren- 
tice for seven years. He was then fourteen years old.’ 

‘When he was six-and-twenty years old, he married Kather- 
ine Boucher, a young woman of humble connections—the 
dark-eyed Kate of several of his lyric poems. She lived near 
his father’s house, and was noticed by Blake for the whiteness 
of her hand, the brightness of her eyes, and a slim and hand- 
some shape, corresponding with his notions of sylphs and 
naiads. As he was an original in all things, it would have 
been out of character to fall in love like an ordinary mortal: 
he was describing one evening in company the pains he had 
suffered from some capricious lady or another, when Kather- 
ine Boucher said——“‘[ pity you from my heart.” “Do you 
pity me?” said Blake, “then I love you for that.” And I 
love you,” said the frank-hearted lass, and so the courtship 
began. He tried how well she looked in a drawing, then 
how her charms became verse; and finding moreover that 
she had good domestic qualities, he married her. They lived 
together long and happily. 

‘She seemed to have been created on purpose for Blake: 
she believed him to be the finest genius on earth; she be- 
lieved in his verse ; she believed in his designs; and to the 
wildest flights of his imagination she bowed the knee, and 
was a worshipper. She set his house in good order, prepared 
his frugal meal, learned to think as he thought, and indulging 
him in his harmless absurdities, became, as it were, bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh. She learned—what a young 
and handsome woman is seldom apt to learn—to despise gaudy 
dresses, costly meals, pleasant company, and agreeable invi- 
tations—she found out the way of being happy at home, liv- 
ing on the simplest of food, and contented in the homliest of 
clothing. It was no ordinary mind which could do all this ; 
and she whom Blake emphatically called his “ beloved,” was 
no ordinary woman. She wrought off in the press the im- 
pressions of his plates—she colored them with a light and 
neat hand—made drawings much in the spirit of her hus- 
band’s compositions, and almost rivalled him in all things 
save in the power which he possessed of seeing visions of 
any individual living or dead, whenever he chose to see 
them. 

VOL. IIl.....NO. IIT. 21 
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‘ His marriage, I have heard, was not agreeable to his fa- 
ther; and he then left his roof and resided with his wife in 
Green street, Leicester Fields. He returned to Broad Street 
on the death of his father, a devout man, and an honest shop- 
keeper, of fifty years’ standing, took a first floor and a shop, 
and in company with one Parker, who had been his fellow ap- 
prentice, commenced print-seller. His wife attended to the 
business, and Blake continued to engrave, and took Robert, his 
favorite brother, for a pupil. This speculation did not suc- 
ceed—his brother, too, sickened and died ; he had a dispute 
with Parker—the shop was extinguished, and he removed to 
28, Poland Street. Here he commenced that series of works 
which gave him a right to be numbered among the men of 
genius of his country. In sketching designs, engraving plates, 
writing songs, and composing music, he employed his time, 
with his wife sitting at his side, encouraging him in all his 
undertakings. As he drew the figure he meditated the song 
which was to accompany it, and the music to which the verse 
was to be sung was the offspring too of the same moment. 
Of his music there are no specimens—he wanted the art of 
noting it down; if it equalled many of his drawings, and 
some of his songs, we have lost melodies of real value. 

‘The first fruits were the ‘* Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience,” a work original and natural, and of high merit, both 
in poetry and in painting. It consists of some sixty-five or 
seventy scenes, presenting images of youth and manhood—of 
domestic sadness and fireside joy—of the gayety; and inno- 
cence, and happiness of childhood. Every scene has its 

oetical accompaniment, curiously interwoven with-the group 
or the landscape, and forming, from the beauty of the color 
and the prettiness of the pencilling, a very fair picture of 
itself. Those designs are, in general, highly poetical ; more 
allied, however, to heaven than to earth,—a kind of spiritual 
abstractions, and indicating a better world and fuller happi- 
ness than mortals enjoy. ‘The picture of Innocence is intro- 
duced with the following sweet verses :— 


“ Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, © 
And he, laughing, said to me— 


Pipe a song about a lamb; 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
Piper, pipe that song again— 
So I piped—he wept to hear. 
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Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer— 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read— 

So he vanished from my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.” 


‘Jn a higher and better spirit he wrought with his pencil. 
But then he imagined himself under spiritual influences ; he 
saw the forms and listened to the voices of the worthies of 
other days ; the past and the future were before him, and he 
heard, in imagination, even that awful voice which called on 
Adam among the trees of the garden. In this kind of dream- 
ing abstraction he lived much of his life; all his works are 
stamped with it; and though they owe much of their mysti- 
cism and obscurity to the circumstance, there can be no 
doubt that they also owe to it much of their singular loveli- 
ness and beauty. It was wonderful that he could thus, month 
after month, and year after year, lay down his graver after it 
had won him his daily wages, and retire from the battle for 
bread, to distort his fancy amid scenes of more than earthly 
splendor, and creatures pure as unfallen dew.’ 

‘The name of Blake began now to be known a little, and 
Edwards, the bookseller, employed him to illustrate Young’s 
Night Thoughts. ‘The reward in money was small, but the 
temptation in fame was great; the work was performed some- 
thing in the manner of old books with illuminated margins. 
Along the ample margins which the poetry left on the page, 
the artist sketched his fanciful creations ; contracting or ex- 
panding them according to the space. Some of those designs 
were in keeping with the poems, but there were others which 
alarmed fastidious people: the serious and the pious were not 
prepared to admire shapes trembling in nudity round the 
verses of a grave divine. In the exuberance of Young there 
are many fine figures; but they are figures of speech only, on 
which art should waste none of its skill. This work was so 
much, in many parts, to the satisfaction of Flaxman, that he 
introduced Blake to Hayley the poet, who, in 1800, persuaded 
him to remove to Felpham, in Sussex, to make engravings for 
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the Life of Cowper. To that place he accordingly went, with 
his wife and sister, and was welcomed by Hayley with much 
affection. Of his journey and his feelings he gives the fol- 
lowing account to Flaxman, whom he usually addressed thus— 
‘Dear Sculptor of Eternity.” 

‘ « We are arrived safe at our cottage, which is more beau- 
tiful than I thought it, and more convenient. It is a perfect 
model for cottages, and I think for palaces of magnificence, 
only enlarging and not altering its proportions, and adding 
ornaments and not principals. Nothing can be more grand 
than its simplicity and usefulness. Felpham is a sweet place 
for study, because it is more spiritual than London. Heaven 
opens here on all sides her golden gates ; her windows are 
not obstructed by vapors; voices of celestial inhabitants are 
more distinctly heard, and their forms more distinctly seen, 
and my cottage is also a shadow of their houses. My wife and 
sister are both well, and are courting Neptune for an embrace.” 

‘'Thus far had he written in the language and feelings of 
a person of upper air; though some of the expressions are 
tinctured with the peculiar enthusiasm of the man, they might 
find shelter under the license of figurative speech, and pass 
muster as the poetic language of new-found happiness. Blake 
thus continues :— 

‘« And now begins a new life, because another covering 
of earth is shaken off. I am more famed in heaven for my 
works than I could well conceive. In my brain are studies 
and chambers filled with books and pictures of old, which I 
wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my mortal life, 
and those works are the delight and study of archangels. 
Why then should I be anxious about the riches or fame of 
mortality? You, O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel, 
my friend and companion from eternity. Farewell, my dear 
friend, remember me and my wife in love and friendship to 
Mrs. Flaxman, whom we ardently desire to entertain beneath 
our thatched roof of russet gold.” 

‘ This letter, written in the year 1800, gives the true two- 
fold image of the author’s mind. During the day he was a 
_man of sagacity and sense, who handled his graver wisely, and 

conversed in a wholesome and pleasant manner ; in the even- 
ing, when he had done his prescribed task, he gave a loose to 
his imagination. While employed on those engravings which 
accompany the works of Cowper, he saw such company as 
the country where he resided afforded, and talked with Hay- 
ley about poetry with a feeling to which the author of the 
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Triumphs of Temper was an utter stranger ; but at the close 
of day away went Blake to the seashore to indulge in his own 
thoughts, and 

“ High converse with the dead to hold.” ’ 


‘Blake’s mind at all times resembled that first page in the 
magician’s book of gramory, which made 


“The cobweb on the dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.” 


His mind could convert the most ordinary occurrence into 
something mystical and supernatural. He often saw less 
majestic shapes than those of the poets of old. “ Did you 
ever see a fairy funeral, madam?” he once said to a lady 
who happened to sit by him in company. “ Never, sir!” was 
the answer. “I have,” said Blake, “ but not before last 
night. I was walking alone in my garden, there was great 
stillness among the branches and flowers, and more than 
common sweetness in the air; I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and I knew not whence it came. At last I saw the 
broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a proces- 
sion of creatures of the size and color of green and gray grass- 
hoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they 
buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was a fairy 
funeral.” ’ 

©The friend who obliged me with these aoecdotes, on 
observing the interest which I took in the subject, said,—I 
know much about Blake—I was his companion for nine years. 
I have sat beside him from ten at night till three in the morn- 
ing, sometimes slumbering and sometimes waking, but Blake 
never slept; he sat with a pencil and paper drawing portraits 
of those whom I most desired to see. [ will show you, sir, 
some of these works.” He took out a large book filled with 
drawings, opened it, and continued—“ Observe the poetic 
fervor of that face—it is Pindar, as he stood a conqueror in the’ 
Olympic games. And this lovely creature is Corinna, who 
conquered in poetry in the same place. That lady is Lais, 
the courtesan ; with the impudence which is part of her pro- 
fession, she stepped in between Blake and Corinna, and he 
was obliged to paint her to get her away. There! that isa 
face of a different stamp—can you conjecture who he is?” 
‘¢ Some scoundrel, I should think, sir.” ‘* There now—that is 
a strong proof of the accuracy of Blake—he is a scoundrel 
indeed! The very individual taskmaster whom Moses slew in 
Egypt. And who is this now—only imagine who this is?” 
“ Other than a good one, I doubt, sir.” “You are right, it is 
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the Devil; he resembles, and this is remarkable, two men who 
shall be nameless ; one is a great: lawyer, and the other—I 
wish [ durst name him—is a suborner of false witnesses. This 
other head now ?—this speaks for itself—it is the head of 
Herod ; how like an eminent officer in the army !” 

‘He closed the book, and taking out a small panel from a 
private drawer, said— This is the last which I shall show 
you; but it is the greatest curiosity of all. Only look at the 
splendor of the coloring and the original character of the 
thing!” ‘TI see,” said I, “a naked figure with a strong body 
and a short neck, with burning eyes which long for moisture, 
and a face worthy of a murderer, holding a bloody cup in its 
clawed hands, out of which it seems eager to drink. I never 
saw any shape so strange, nor did I ever see any coloring so 
curiously splendid—a kind of glistening green and dusky 
gold, beautifully varnished. But what in the world is it?” 
“It is a ghost, sir—the ghost of a flea—a spiritualization of 
the thing!” ‘ He saw this in a vision then,” I said. “Ill 
tell you all about it, sir. I called on him one evening, and 
found Blake more than usually excited. He told me he had 
seen a wonderful thing—the ghost of a flea! And did you 
make a drawing of him? I inquired. No, indeed, said he; I 
wish I had, but I shall, if he appears again! He looked earn- 
estly into a corner of the room, and then said—here he is— 
reach me my things—I shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager tongue whisking out of his mouth, a cup in 
his hand to hold blood, and covered with a scaly skin of gold 
and green ;—as he described him so he drew him.” 

‘These stories are scarcely credible, yet there can be no 
doubt of their accuracy. Another friend, on whose veracity 
I have the fullest dependence, called one evening on Blake, 
vad found him sitting with a pencil and a panel, drawing a 
portrait with all the seeming anxiety of a man who is con- 
scious that he has got a fastidious sitter; he looked and drew, 
and drew and looked, yet no living soul was visible. “ Dis- 
turb me not,” said he, in a whisper, “ I have one sitting to 
me.” “Sitting to you!” exclaimed his astonished visitor, 
‘‘ where is he, and what is he ?—I see no one.” “ But I see 
him, sir,” answered Blake, haughtily, “there he is, his name 
is Lot; you may read of him in the Scripture. He is sitting 
for his portrait.” ’ | 

‘The Ancient of Days was such a favorite with Blake, that 
three days before his death, he sat bolstered up in bed, and 
tinted it with his choicest colors, and in his happiest style. 
He touched and re-touched it—held it at arm’s length, and 
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then threw it from him, exclaiming—*“ There, that will do—I 
cannot mend it.” He saw his wife in tears—she felt this was 
to be the last of his works—* Stay, Kate!” cried Blake, 
“keep just as you are—I will draw your portrait—for you 
have ever been an angel to me.” She obeyed, and the dying 
artist made a fine likeness.’ 

OPIE. 

We have heard little of Opie, but his biography is well 
written, and as the husband of the celebrated authoress, it is 
highly ‘interesting. | 

‘His love of art came upon him early.. When he was ten 
years old he saw Mark Oates—an elder companion and now 
a Captain of Marines—draw a butterfly ; he looked anxiously 
on, and exclaimed—*“I think I can draw a butterfly as well 
as Mark Oates.” He took a pencil, tried, succeeded, and 
ran breathless home to tell his mother what he had done. 
Soon afterward he saw a picture of a farmyard in a house in 
Truro where his father was at work; he looked and looked— 
went away—returned again and looked—and seemed unwil- 
ling to be out of sight of this prodigy. For this forwardness 
his father, whose hand seems to have been ever ready in that 
way, gave him a sharp chastisement; but the lady of the 
house interposed, and indulged the boy with another look. 
On returning home he procured cloth and colors, and made 
a tolerable copy of the painting from memory alone. He 
likewise attempted original delineation from life; and, by 
degrees, hung the humble dwelling round with likenesses of 
his relatives and companions, much to the pleasure of his 
uncle, a man with sense and knowledge above his condition, 
but greatly to the vexation of his father, who could not com- 
prehend the merit of such an idle trade.’ 

‘One Sunday afternoon, while his mother was at church, 
Mr. Opie, then a boy of ten or eleven years old, fixed his 
materials for painting in a little kitchen, directly opposite the 
parlor where his father sat reading the Bible. He went on 
drawing till he had finished everything but the head; and 
when he came to that, he freque: tly ran into the parlor to 
look up in his father’s face. He repeated this extraordinary 
interruption so often, that the old man became quite angry, 
and threatened to correct him severely if he did the like 
again. This was exactly what the young artist wanted. He 
wished to paint his father’s eyes when lighted up and spark- 
ling with indignation: and having obtained his end, he quietly 
resumed his task. He had completed his picture before his 
mother’s return from church; and on her entering the house, 
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he set it before her. She knew it instantly; but, ever true to 
her principles, she was very angry with him for having painted 
on a Sunday, thereby profaning the Sabbath day. The child, 
however, was so elated by his success, that he disregarded 
her remonstrance, and, hanging fondly round her neck, he 
was alive only to the pleasure she had given him by owning 
the strength of the resemblance. At this moment his father 
entered the room, and recognizing his own portrait, imme- 
diately highly approved of his son’s amusement during the 
afternoon, and exhibited the picture with ever new satisfac- 
tion to all who came to the house; while the story of his 
anger at interruptions, so happily excused and accounted for, 
added interest to his narrative, and gratified still more the 
pride of the artist. 7 

‘{ would fain disbelieve this story; but it comes too well 
authenticated to be omitted in a narrative whose object is 
truth. ‘To think of a child deliberately putting its father ina 
passion that it might copy the sparkling indignation of his 
eyes! and a wife, and a loving one, recording the trick of 
this sucking incendiary as a thing pleasant and meritorious ! 
The rod must, after all, have been a necessary piece of furni- 
ture in the household of the carpenter of St. Agnes!’ 

‘The ladies who sat for their portraits he found more difhi- 
cult to deal with than the great leader of the Whigs. There 
was at first a want of grace and softness in his female heads— 
he felt this early, and labored to amend it—but it is said that 
he did not wholly succeed till his second marriage. ‘ Opie,” 
said one of his brethren, when he exhibited some female por- 
traits soon after that event, “we never saw anything like 
this in you before—this must be owing to your wife ;” and it 
is likely that the compliment, though paid perhaps in jest, 
was nevertheless just. The habitual ruggedness of his per- 
sonal manners yielded to the winning and graceful tact of 
Amelia Opie; and it is easy to believe that her presence 
might have the same influence upon his pencil. The words 
in which she vindicates her husband from the charge of 
speaking his mind coarsely, and a desire to appear a grand 


-natural character, are well worth transcribing :— 


‘Of all employments portrait painting is perhaps the most 
painful and trying to a man of pride and sensibility, and the 
most irritating to an irritable man. To hear beauties and 
merits in a portrait often stigmatized as deformities and blem- 
ishes—to have high lights taken for white spots, and dark 
effective shadows for the dirty appearance of a snuff-taker— 
to witness discontent in the by-standers, because the painting 
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does not exhibit the sweet smile of the sitter, though it is 
certain that a smile on canvass looks like the grin of idiocy ; 
while a laughing eye, if the artist attempts to copy it, as 
unavoidably assumes the disgusting resemblance of progres- 
sive intoxication. Sitters themselves Mr. Opie rarely found 
troublesome ; but persons of worship, as he called them, that 
is, persons of great consequence, either from talent, rank, or 
widely spreading connections, are sometimes attended by 
others whose aim is to endeavor to please the great man or 
woman by flattery wholly at the expense of the poor artist ; 
and to minister sweet food to the palate of the patron, re- 
gardless though it be wormwood to that of the painter. 
Hence arises an eulogy on the beauties and perfections of the 
person painted, and regrets that they are so inadequately 
rendered by the person painting; while frivolous objection 
succeeds to frivolous objection, and impossibilities are ex- 
pected and required as if they were possibilities. I have too 
frequently witnessed this, and my temper and patience have 
often been on the point of deserting me, even when Mr. 
Opie’s had not apparently undergone the slightest alteration— 
a strong proof that he possessed some of that self-command 
which is one of the requisites of good breeding.” ’ 

‘ Let all those youths who desire to become artists read the 
following admirable passage thrice over before they wet the 
brush :—‘“ Impressed as I am at the present moment with a 
full conviction of the difficulties attendant on the practice of 
painting, I cannot but feel it also my duty to caution every 
one who hears me, against entering into it from improper 
motives, and with inadequate views of the subject; as they 
will thereby only run a risk of entailing misery and disgrace 
on themselves and their connections during the rest of their 
lives. Should any student, therefore, happen to be present, 
who has taken up the art on the supposition of finding it an 
easy and amusing employment—any one who has been sent 
into the Academy by his friends, in the idea that he may 
cheaply acquire an honorable and profitable profession—any 
one who has mistaken a petty kind of imitative monkey talent 
for genius—any one who hopes by it to get rid of what he 
thinks a more vulgar or disagreeable situation, to escape con- 
finement at the counter or the desk—any one urged merely by 
vanity or interest—or, in short, impelled by any consideration 
but a real and unconquerable passion for excellence; let him 

VOL. IIl.....NO. I. 22 
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drop it at once, and avoid these walls and everything connectec 
with them, as he would the pestilence; for if he have not thi: 
unquenchable liking, in addition to all the requisites above 
enumerated, he may pine in indigence, or skulk through life 
as a hackney likeness-taker, a copier, a drawing-master, o1 
pattern drawer to young ladies, or he may turn picture cleane) 
and help Time to destroy excellences which he cannot rival— 
but he must never hope to be, in the proper sense of the 
word, a painter. Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leads to excellence, and few there be that find it.” ’ 

‘In person Opie looked like an inspired peasant: even in 
his most courtly days there was a country air about him, and 
he was abrupt in his language and careless in his dress, with- 
out being conscious of either. His looks savored of melan- 
choly; some have said of moroseness. ‘The portrait which 
he has left of himself shows a noble forehead and an intel- 
lectual eye. There are few who cannot feel his talents, and 
all must admire his fortitude. He came coarse and unedu- 
cated from the country into the polished circles of London ; 
was caressed, invited, praised, and patronized for one little 
year or so, and then the giddy tide of fashion receded ; but 
he was not lefta wreck. He had that strength of mind which 
triumphs over despair. He estimated the patronage of fickle 
ignorance at what it was worth, and lived to invest his name 
with a brighter as well as steadier halo than that of fashion- 
able wonder. His literary productions have, I think, been 
overrated, yet they are respectable ; I will even allow them 
to be wonderful for one in his condition, who had a laborious 
profession to follow. The great defect is what one would 
least have expected—the want of vigor and energy.’ 


On a Sitver Pen. 


My gray goose-quill no more shall stain 
This hand with deeper blots, 

Than if it had forever ‘lain’ 
With those ‘among the pots ;’ 

A gayer plume young Beauty brings, 
A pen she bids me hold, 

Fresh dropt, as from the ‘silver wings’ 
Seen by the Seer of old. 
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With ‘ Walkden’s British Best’ I fill 
The channel deep and wide, 

And leave it ‘at its own sweet will,’ 
In ‘liquid lapse’ to glide ; 

I strive o’er hot-pressed Bath to roll 
Triumphantly along 

The tide t-t overflows the soul 
With meiody and song. 


But vain the strife from hour to hour! 
Alas, that it is so! 

That silver pens have not the power 
To yield the ‘silver flow ;’ 

That not the page with golden pale, 
Nor costliest implements, 

As Swift has long since sung, avail 
To making song or sense ! * 


Wanverine To THE West. 


Ir was of a cold, cloudy morning on the —th of March that 

I stumbled from the steps at Drake’s in Albany, and bolting 
into the coach, deposited myself sleepily and crossly upon the 
back seat with something very like an abjuration between my 
lips at some half dozen bundles and boxes, which had a ten- 
dency to increase the velocity with which I made entry into 
the coach. The door was shut, the wheels began to rattle 
over the pavements, and at every jolt [ internally determined 
not to open my lips till daylight—and this is a kind of humor 
easily indulged in during a night ride in the stage-coach. 
With you feet constantly incommoded by those of some 
sleepy passenger, or perhaps by some lumbering mail, and 
our head constantly joining issue, either with the top of the 
coach, the back of it, or with the caput mortuuwm of some 
other unfortunate wight, with your cap (which you will travel 
in if you are wise) now describing a section of a parabola 
against the nose of some one opposite, with all the mathe- 
matical exactitude of old Blue-bell my teacher—(who would 
describe one for you in the sand with his walking stick to any 
data)—and now in the course of its projection whirling 
through the window, while you wake and find yourself capless 


* “For not the desk with golden nails, 
Nor bureau of expense, 
Nor standish well japanned, avails 
To making of good sense.’——~ Swit. 
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—with all this to provoke you, you easily nurse yourself into a 
fine humor of peevishness and irritation. 

We had gone but a little way over the pavement when the 
stage stopped again. ‘There was a movement in the house 
before which we were, but we waited in vain for any appear- 
ance of a passenger, until the driver cried out—‘ Stage, stage,’ 
when a night-capped head was popped out at the door, and 
the answer was made— He is washing himself.’ At length, 
after some ten minutes’ delay, and as many oaths from the 
driver, our votary of cleanliness made his appearance ;—a 
long faced, ghastly looking being, who certainly was not to 
be blamed for improving his outward appearance. 

Directly we stopped again, and a new passenger made his 
appearance. This was a German, as nearly approximating to 
the size of Falstaff as any one might conceive ; he was lifted 
to the door by two stout men; and as this portentous body 
darkened the door, he ejaculated— Is der pack seat full mit 
all?’ and at the word a lantern was thrust up so as to illumine 
the coach. By my side, as I saw for the first time, sat a 
beautiful girl, a glance at whom was sufficient to wake me to 
full consciousness. She whispered under her breath— Do n’t 
let him sit here,’ and my vanity made me suppose that she 
had formed a favorable idea of me from the glance which 
she had had at me. | 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ the back seat is full.’ 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘ dere is only two—dere is room for von oder.’ 

I made no answer, and he sunk to the front seat with a 
groan. The door was shut, and we rolled out of Albany. If 
there is anything which approximates to Elysium, it is riding 
at night by the side of a sleepy beauty ;—there is such a deli- 
cious confidence in that sinking of the head upon your shoul- 
der—so much enchantment in the whispering voice with 
which she answers your questions. At all events, I had be- 
come suddenly very much of a philosopher as to the jolting 
of the stage ; and instead of the cynical kick with which I 
should ten minutes before have repelled the advances of that 
great German foot, 1 now merely pushed it back with a gentle 
impetus which argued well for my philanthropy. We were 
borne along at a tolerable rate till we reached Schenectady ; 
and there we were all turned out for the purpose of changing 
coaches. The two unfortunates who had been seated with 
the mammoth with a German name, were helped out, and 
went stumbling round like broken-winged curlews. The 
German himself, who had not opened his lips since he left 
Albany, found means to get out without uttering a word; and 
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folding his hands behind him, stood as silent and as still as a 
post. Requesting my fair companion to remain a moment, | 
ran into the bar-room, waked the bar-keeper, who seemed to 
know nothing, and at last was obliged to find a room for the 
lady myself. In my opinion, now, Johnson should take the. 
arrival of a stage at a country inn for one of his next carica- 
tures—the passengers half-asleep and half-awake, the ostlers 
lying about in the bar-room, the vender of liquors creeping out 
from behind the bar half-dressed, and seen dimly through the 
door the operation of unloading the stage. He must make 
use of this hint. 

We were soon quietly reinstated in the stage—I by great 
good fortune still shunning the stout German, and remaining 
by the side of my fair companion. After leaving Schenec- 
tady, a trot of a quarter of a mile was an occurrence as rare 
as a gentleman editor in the moral world in the season of 
politics; and to add the last argument to the climax, another 
man was soon introduced, thus giving us nine inside ; and in 
this style we were dragged through mud, which the greater 
part of the way was a foot deep. However, daylight soon 
approached, and after a time, sunrise, and I had both light 
and leisure to observe the party with whom | found myself. 
On the front seat was the German, with mouth drawn up at 
the corners, eyes shut, and face like a dead sea at rest; in 
one corner, and on the same seat, a chattering Irishman and 
a merry farmer, who were amusing themselves at his expense. 
I was forced to see them, as they were just before my eyes, 
but I paid much more attention to my fair companion ;—and 
truth it is she was worthy of it. Her face looked out from 
under her hood as demure and beautiful as a Quaker Venus ; 
her complexion was superlatively fair, full of blue veins and 
loveliness; her lip thin; her chin full and luxurious, and only 
one fault to be found with her—her hair was brown, inclined 
to red, but so floatingly luxuriant that I easily construed it 
into an ornament. She had an ear for poetry, and a mind for 
philosophy, and so we were soon on the best terms in the 
world with each other. We had proceeded somewhat like 
forty miles from Albany, when one wheel sank deep in the 
mire ; the carriage stood stationary for a moment in mid air, 
as it were, then quivered like a living animal. The German 
caught at the side and raised himself up like a fool, and over 
we went—both the lady and the German on the under side. 
In all this there was something exceedingly ludicrous. The 
Irishman chattered—the German groaned and swore furiously 
in pure Saxon—and for me I was fully occupied by pressing 
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my hands against the frame on the side of the coach, to keep 
up the weight which was bearing upon me. We were soon 
extricated. My fair companion had bruised her arm consid- 
erably. My friend for the journey was covered with mud, 
and had injured his forehead; and after getting in again, I 
held a consultation with him upon the expediency of stopping 
a day or two at Caughnawaga—an unpronounceable, and 
almost unspellable Dutch place. I confess I was the more 
moved to this, knowing that the pale and frightened creature 
who sat again by my side intended to do the same. 

To cut the matter short, we did stop at the place—I won’t 
shock your nerves by writing that name again; and here | 
spent two or three days very pleasantly. I rambled about 
with the fair Ellen, read to her, talked with her, and felt a 
certain indefinite feeling about the brain, which an older 
head than mine might have defined ;—and to say the Chris- 
tian truth at once, some things chanced, the remembrance of 
which makes me feel exceedingly like a fool—exchanging 
rings for example—and something about coming back ina 
year or so—I hardly know—and a lock of hair. In short, I 
was a fool and in Elysium. What had I to do with love? 

The morning of the first of April came—Pans, they called 
it—I can’t say how the name is spelled—that is the way it is 
pronounced. Instead of making fools of each other, as you 
do at the East, they boil eggs, and two strike the ends to- 
gether—he whose egg breaks that of the other gets both. 
Never mind the pans. We were sitting together, her hand, 
by accident I suppose, fast in mine, when there was a knock 
at the door, and a young man entered in and greeted Ellen. 
I evaporated at once. In about half an hour I received a 
short note enclosing my ring, and requesting as a favor the 
return of her own; with which you may make no doubt I 
complied—sending at the same time a note containing I do 
not know what, which brought an explanatory answer, at 
some length too, which I condense into two or three words 
of the old song— 


* She loo’ed her auld love best.’ 


I shook hands with Ellen the next day, and with her lover, 
as they stepped into the stage. I believe I might have re- 
tained her; I think she loved me best—and hang me if, when 
I go back she is not married—if I don’t marry her. My fit 
of generosity in giving her up without a struggle, has kept 
me awake many a night since. 

Tennessee. A. P. 
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Toms or WaAsHINGTON. 


Here gathered to his fathers’ burial place, 
Quiet and pompless, as he wished to be, 
His ashes rest in melancholy grace, 
O’ershadowed by the fragrant laurel tree, 
Green emblem of his immortality ! 
Pardon the pilgrim to this hallowed haunt, 
If for one relic, one memorial, he 
Should pluck a leaf from this perennial plant, 
To aid his thoughts, and be his soul’s communicant ! 


Oh, in our daring, but triumphal day, 
How painful a pre-eminence was thine! 
Which all who in these peaceful days assay 
That station of distinction would decline, 
And from the competition shrink away. 
I‘or who could envy such a cheerless sway, 
At which his own familiar friends repine ? 
Foremost exposed to keep the foe at bay, 
While peril came for pomp, and danger for display ! 


Revered his look—(but let me do no wrong 
_'To thee, thou mighty master of the lyre, 

Campbell, I quote thy fascinating song *)— 
‘Serene, undimmed by weakness or by ire, 
And though amid the calm of thought entire, 

Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once—’t was earthly fire 

That fled composure’s intellectual ray, 

As Etna’s fires grow dim before the rising day.’ 


And while, sweet land of our nativity, , 
Our spirits cleave to thee, their birth place dear, 
Though thy dominion be from sea to sea, 
And spread abroad throughout a hemisphere 
Of mighty people, yet no after year 
Shall ever look upon his like again 
Amid the patriots who may yet appear ; 
But ‘ first in War and Peace’ his name shall then 
Still ‘in our hearts be first of all his countrymen!’ 


* Gertrude of Wyoming. 
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THe or American Poetry. 


Tuts book is compiled by the author of the Common- 
place Book of American Prose. It is published neatly and eco- 
nomically by Carter, Hendee & Babcock, and is accompanied 
by critical comments on the writers quoted, in the shape of 
Notes. It is a large body of poetry, selected always with 
reference to a moral tendency, but uniformly with taste, and, 
we think, contains as many of the best things that have been 
written this side of the water as any one mind would fix upon. 
The character of the compiler and his book may be gathered 
from the Preface. He says :— 

‘The poetry of devotion is the rarest of all poetry. We 
may find plenty of the sentimentality of religion, expressed 
too in beautiful language—but as cold as a winter night’s 
transitory frost-work on our windows. A few beloved vol- 
umes, indeed, have their place in the heart; but they are few; 
and of these the praise belongs not exclusively to the genius 
of poetry, but to a far more precious and elevated spirit— 
the spirit of the Bible. What bosom, that possesses this, 
does not contain the germ of deep poetry? What poet has 
experienced its influence, whose song does not breath an 
echo of the melodies of paradise? In the true minstrelsy of 
devotion, there is a higher excellence than that of mere 
genius. Poetry herself acknowledges a power which is not 
in her, and observes a deep and sublime emotion excited, 
which she cannot, unassisted, produce or maintain in the 
souls of her listeners. When she becomes the handmaid of 
piety, she finds herself adorned and enriched (in another 
sense than Virgil’s) with a beauty and a wealth that are not 
her own: 

Miraturque novos fructus, et non sua poma. 


‘All the pieces in this volume are of the purest moral char- 
acter ; and, considering its limits, and the comparative scan- 
tiness of American poetry, a good number of them contain, 
in an uncommon degree, the religious and poetical spirit 
united. The importance of having books of this nature 
sweet and chaste in their moral influence, as well as refined 
in their intellectual and poetical character, is not enough 
appreciated. None can tell how much good a volume like 
this may accomplish, if an editor keeps such a purpose in 
view. A thought upon death and eternity may be rendered 
acceptable, through the medium of poetry, to many a mind 
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that would otherwise have fled from its approach. A voice 
from the grave and the other world may possibly here find 
hearers who would listen to it nowhere else. A devout and 
solemn reflection may steal, with the poetry of this volume, 
into the most secret recess of some careless heart, and there, 
through the goodness of Him, who moves in a hidden and 
mysterious way “ his wonders to perform,” and whose spirit 
can touch the soul with the humblest instruments, prove the 
first rising of that blessed well of water, which springeth up 
to everlasting life. : 

‘ Many of the finest pieces in this volume have been drawn 
out from corners where they had long lain forgotten and neg- 
lected. Some of the devotional melodies are almost as sweet 
as any in the language. There are several fugitive anony- 
mous pieces, that deserve a place along with those of the 
truest poets. ‘The extracts from acknowledged sources are as 
various as they are beautiful. None can describe nature with 
a simpler and more affecting beauty than Bryant. None could 
draw an American landscape in truer colors, and throw more 
endearingly around it the charm of moral and devout reflec- 
tion, than Wilcox. In the bold delineation of external 
scenery, and in painting human passion, philosophy, religion, 
and the domestic affections, none have displayed a more 
powerful fancy, or a deeper pathos of feeling, than Dana. Few 
have written nobler odes than Pierpont. Burns himself could 
hardly have thrown off a. sweeter extempore effusion than 
some of Brainard’s. In the difficult field of saered drama, 
Hillhouse has shown a rich and classic imagination. Tew 
will contest the beauty of Willis’s Scripture pieces. Others 
might be named, whose poetry at once individualizes their 
genius in the mind; but it is unnecessary. May the volume, 
thus selected, please and do good.’ 

Mr. Cheever’s notes are brief and occur infrequently, but 
they say all that is necessary to be said in such a place, and 
seem drawn from him by the necessity of explanation, or the 
peculiar character of the pieces. There is a valuable note 
appended to an extract from the writings of Carlos Wilcox— 
a man whose singular purity of heart, and gentleness and 
susceptibility of nature, were not more peculiar than the ear- 
nest and inspired fervor of his mind. He is known most asa 
clergyman among us—and never stood in the desk a more 
inspired speaker, or a writer of more natural and exquisite 
grace and simplicity. Poetry was only second in his aim 
while in health, but when unfitted by lingering and trying 
sickness for his labors, he turned to it, as if to go back to his 
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nature, and wrote with all the devotion of his piety, and all 
the native elegance (and it was not a little) of his fancy. 
We remember him, (though we saw him but once or twice, 
while in college,) with the distinctness of a familiar acquain- 
tance—a slender, gentle-mannered invalid, with a fine, clear, 
animated lustre in his eyes, and an expression of face that 
won singularly on the heart at the very first glance. His 
voice was delightful. His language was the purest and most 
suited to his character that we ever met. He was altogether 
such a man as should be a poet—and if he had lived and 
devoted himself to poetry, he would, as he was the most pure 
and exalted in his manner of life, have been the most true 
poet and elevated writer of his time. 

Mr. Cheever says in his note :— 

‘He was a true poet, and deeply interesting in his. charac- 
ter, both as a man and a Christian. He resembled Cowper 
in many respects ;—in the gentleness and tenderness of his 
sensibilities—in the modest and retiring disposition of his 
mind—in its fine culture, and its original poetical cast—and 
not a little in the character of his poetry. It has been said 
with truth, that, if he had given himself to poetry as his chief 
occupation, he might have been the Cowper of New England. 
We pretend not to place his unfinished and broken composi- 
tions on a level with the works of the author of the Task ; but 
they possess much of his spirit, and, at the same time, are 
original. Like Cowper, “he left the ambitious and luxuriant 
subjects of fiction and passion, for those of real life and sim- 
ple nature, and for the developement of his own earnest feel- 
ings, in behalf of moral and religious truth.” Amidst the 
throngs of imitators, whose names have crowded the pages 
of the annuals and magazines, his is never to be seen; and 
the merits of his poetry are almost unknown to those who 
regulate the criticisms of the public journals. But it is both 
a proof and a consequence of his original powers and his 
elevated feelings, that, instead of devoting his mind to the 
composition of short, artificial pieces for the public eye, he 
started at once upon a wide and noble subject, with the out- 
line in his mind of a magnificent moral poem. ‘The history, 
the scenery, and the public and domestic manners in this 
country, afforded scope for the composition of another Task, 
which, if the powers of the writer were equal to his subject, 
would be more for America, and the religious world, than 
even Cowper’s was for England and his fellow men. Mr. 
Wilcox did not live to execute his design; but the fragments 
he has left us are sorich, in a vein of unaffected poetry and 
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piety, that they make us sorrowful for what we have lost, and 
indignant that his merits are so little known and appreciated 
beyond a small circle of affectionate Christian friends.’ 

The following exquisite sketch is from his pen :— 


A sultry noon, not in the summer’s prime, 
When all is fresh with life, and youth, and bloom, 
But near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fruits mature stand ripening in the sun, 
Soothes and enervates with its thousand charms, 
Its images of silence and of rest, 

The melancholy mind. The fields are still; 
The husbandman has gone to his repast, 

And, that partaken, on the coolest side 

Of his abode, reclines, in sweet repose. 

Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, 

The flocks beside the fence, with heads all prone, 
And panting quick. The fields, for harvest ripe, 
No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
The sunshine seems to move ; nor e’en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade 

Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 

The slender stalks their heavy bended heads 
Support as motionless as oaks their tops. 

O’er all the woods the topmost leaves are still ; 
¥’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 

Rest in the general calm. The thistle down, 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 

Some shading object, in a silver shower 

Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct 

From the resplendent sky, a single cloud 

On the soft bosom of the air becalmed, 

Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still, 

On the bare plain, or sunny mountain’s side ; 

Or in the polished mirror of the lake, 

In which the deep reflected sky appears 


A calm, sublime immensity below. 
* * * * * * * 


No sound aor motion of a living thing ; 
The stillness breaks, but such as serve to soothe, 
Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 

The yellow-hammer by the way-side picks, 
Mutely, the thistle’s seed ; but in her flight, 

So smoothly serpentine, her wings outspread 
To rise a little, closed to fall as far, 

Moving like sea-fowl o’er the heaving waves, 
With each new impulse chimes a feeble note. 
The russet grasshopper at times is heard, 
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Snapping his many wings, as half he flies, 

Half hovers in the air. Where strikes the sun, 
With sultriest beams, upon the sandy plain, 

Or stony mount, or in the close, deep vale, 

The harmless locust of this western clime, 

At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

Is heard to sing with one unbroken sound, 

As with a long-drawn breath, beginning low, 
And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dying all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the ground, 
Continue still to wave their open fans 

Powdered with gold; while on the jutting twigs 
The spindling insects that frequent the banks 
Rest, with their thin transparent wings outspread 
As when they fly. Ofttimes, though seldom seen, 
The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our groves, 
Is heard to moan, as if at every breath 

Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air high, 

On his broad pinions sailing round and round, 
With not a flutter, or but now and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain, 

Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 

And all again is still. 


‘ How perfect is this description of the hot noon of a sum- 
mer’s day in the country! and yet how simple and unstudied ! 
Several of its most expressive images are entirely new, and | 
the whole graphic combination is original—a quality very 
difficult to attain after Thompson and Cowper. The thistle 
alighting sleepily on the grass, the yellow-hammer mutely 
picking the seeds, the grasshopper snapping his wings, and 
the low singing of the locust—all the images, indeed, make 
up a picture inimitably beautiful and true to nature.’ 

We have said and written much of Mr. Dana’s poetry. Mr. 
Cheever has quoted largely from it, and expresses, except in 
his preference over Bryant, our own opinion with respect to 


his sous. He says :— 


'e are disposed to rank Mr. Dana at the head of all the 
American poets, not excepting Bryant; and we think this is 
the judgment which posterity will pass upon his writings. Not 
because he is superior to all others in the elegance of his 
language, and in the polished beauty and finish of his compo- 
sitions: in these respects, Bryant has, in this country, no 
equal: and Mr. Dana is often careless in the dress of his 
thoughts. Not because, in the same kind and class of com- 
position to which Bryant has principally confined his genius, 
he would be superior, or even equal to this delightful writer : 
for the genius and style of Bryant are peculiarly suited to the 
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accurate and exquisite description of what is beautiful in 
nature ; and, what is more, he unites with this power the spirit 
of gentle human feeling, and sometimes a rich, grand and 
solemn philosophy : it will be long ere any one breathes forth 
the soul of poetry in a finer strain than that to the evening 
wind; and Coleridge himself could hardly have written a 
nobler “'Thanatopsis.” But Mr. Dana has attempted and 
proved successful in a higher and more difficult range of poetry ; 
he exhibits loftier powers, and his compositions agitate the 
soul with a deeper emotion. His language, without being so 
beautiful and finished, is yet more vivid, concise, and alive 
and informed with meaning. His descriptions of natural ob- 
jects may not pass before the mind with such sweet harmony, 
but they often present, ina single line, a whole picture before . 
the imagination, with a vividness and power of compression 
which are astonishing. For instance— 
“But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And, on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
swinging: silently.” 
And again— | | 
“The ship works.hard ; the seas run high; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Gives to the eager, straining eye, 
A wild and shifting light.” 
Again, as a more general instance, and a more sublime one; 
speaking of the prospect of immortality— 
“*T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
*T is floating ’midst day’s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step, 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears: 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 


By an unseen living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee.” 


‘In these respects,—in the power of giving in one word, as 
it were, a whole picture,—in his admirable skill in the per- 
spective,—and in the faculty of chaining down the vast and the 
infinite to the mind’s observation,—he reminds us both of Col- 
lins and of Milton. We have not space here, in a note, to 
illustrate the resemblance, by instances which would show 
our meaning, and his merits, better than a whole chapter of 
Criticism. 

‘But, above all, we admire Mr. Dana, more than any other 
American poet, because he has aimed not merely to please 
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the imagination, but to rouse up the soul to a solemn consid- 
eration of its future destinies. We admire him, because his 
poetry is full of benevolent, affectionate, domestic feeling ; 
but, more than this, because it is full of religious feeling, 
The fountain which gushes here has mingled with the “ well. 
of water springing up to everlasting life.” ‘The aspirations 
breathed forth in this poetry are humble, earnest desires after 
that holiness, “without which no man shall see God.” It 
speaks of a better land of rest, “ but bids us turn to God, and 
seek our rest in him.” ’. 

We regret that Mr. Cheever should have made two such 
quotations as we find here from Washington Allston, without 
seying something of his genius. We do not fear, indeed— 
there is no possibility—that he can suffer from any neglect 
by his contemporaries. His pencil is, we are certain, one 
of the immortal honors of our country. But his poetry draws 
upon the same fancy, and it is equally peculiar, though from 
the rareness and apparent carelessness of his efforts, not 
equally beyond competition. Mr. Allston has published a 
‘volume, of which the piece that we will presently quote is the 
principal part; but we have never met with but one copy of 
it, and we presume few of our readers ever saw,—possibly 
never heard of it. It isa wild and original fancy, and when 
fairly entered upon, very beautifully versified and expressed. 
It is called ‘THe Patnt Kine.’ 


Fair Ellen was long the delight of the young ; 

No damsel could with her compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue, 
And bards without number, in ecstacies, sung 

The beauties of Ellen the fair. 


Yet cold was the maid; and, though legions advanced, 
All drilled by Ovidean art, 

And languished and ogled, protested and danced, 

Like shadows they came, and like shadows they glanced 
From the hard, polished ice of her heart. 


Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 
A something that could not be found ; 

Like a sailor she seemed on a desolate shore, 

With nor house, nor a tree, nor asound but the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to object still, still would she veer, 
Though nothing, alas! could she find ; 

Like the moon, without atmosphere, brilliant and clear, 

Yet doomed, like the moon, with no being to cheer 
The bright barren waste of her mind. 
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But, rather than sit like a statue so still, 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair, like a wood-pecker’s bill, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 


One morn, as the maid from her casement inclined, 
Passed a youth with a frame in his hand. 

The casement she closed, not the eye of her mind, 

For, do all she could, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 


*“ Ah, what can he do”—said the languishing maid, 
* Ah, what with that frame can he do? ” 
And she knelt to the goddess of secrets, and prayed, 
When the youth passed again, and again he displayed 
The frame and a picture to view. 


“ Oh, beautiful picture!” the fair Ellen cried, 
“T must see thee again, or I die.” 

Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, 

And after the youth and the picture she hied, 
When the youth, looking back, met her eye. 


“ Fair damsel,” said he, (and he chuckled the while, ) 
_ This picture, I see, you admire: | 
Then take it, I pray you; perhaps ’t will beguile 
Some moments of sorrow, (nay, pardon my smile,) 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.” 


Then Ellen the gift, with delight and surprise, 
From the cunning young stripling received. 
But she knew not the poison that entered her eyes, 
When, sparkling with rapture, they gazed on her prize; 
Thus, alas, are fair maidens deceived ! 


*T was a youth o’er the form of a statue inclined, 
And the sculptor he seemed of the stone ; 

Yet he languished as though for its beauty he pined, 

And gazed as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 


*T was the tale of the sculptor Pygmalion of old 
Fair Ellen remembered, and sighed : 

“ Ah, couldst thou but lift from that marble, so cold, 

Thine eyes too emploring, thine arms should enfold, 
And press me this day as thy bride.” 


She said: when, behold, from the canvass arose 
The youth, and he stepped from the frame ; 

With a furious transport his arms did enclose 

The love-plighted Ellen ; and, clasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his flame. 
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She turned, and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 
“QO heaven!” cried she, “ who art thou ? ” 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, 
As, frowning, he thundered, “I am the Paint King! 
And mine, lovely maid, thou art now!” 


Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud screaming maid like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds, wand’ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he passed. 


Now suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an eddying whirl he descends ; 

The air all below him becomes black as night, 

And the ground where he treads, as if moved with affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. . 


“T am here!” said the fiend, and he thundering knocked 
At the gates of a mountainous cave; 

The gates open flew, as by magic unlocked, 

While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rocked 
Like an island of ice on the wave. 


“OQ, mercy!” cried Ellen, and swooned in his arms ; 

But the Paint King, he scoffed at her pain. 
“ Prithee, love,” said the monster, “ what mean these alarms?” 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms, 

That work her to horror again. 


She opens her lids, but no longer her eyes 
Behold the fair youth she would woo; 
Now appears the Paint King in his natural guise, ; 
His face, like a palette of villanous dies, q 
Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. ’ 


On the skull of a Titan, that Heaven defied, 
Sat the fiend, like the grim giant Gog, 
While aloft to his mouth a huge pipe he applied, 
Twice as big as the Eddystone light-house, descried 
As it looms through an easterly fog. 


And anon, as he puffed the vast volumes, were seen, 
In horrid festoons on the wall, 
Legs and arms, heads and bodies, emerging between, 
Like the drawing-room grim of a Scotch Sawney Beane, 
By the devil dressed out for a ball. 


“ Ah me!” cried the damsel, and fell at his feet. 

“ Must I hang on these walls to be dried?” 
“O, no,” said the fiend, while he sprung from his seat, 
“‘ A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet ; 

Into paint will I grind thee, my bride!” 
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Then seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 

An oil jug he plunged her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair, 
Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun air, 

All covered with oil to the chin. 


On the morn of the eighth, on a huge sable stone 
Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid ; | 

With a rock for his muller, he crushed every bone, 

But, though ground to jelly, still, still did she groan ; 
For life had forsook not the maid. 


Now reaching his palette, with masterly care 
Each tint on its surface he spread ; 
The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
And the pearl and the white of her forehead so fair, 
And her lips’ and her cheeks’ rosy red. 


Then, stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 

“ Now I brave, cruel fairy, thy scorn!” 
When, lo! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
A light tiny chariot of rose-colored flame, 

By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 


Enthroned in the midst on an emerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat without peer; 

Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 

And her mantle the fleece of a noon-cloud white, 
And a beam of the moon was her spear. 


In an accent that stole on the still charmed air 
Like the first gentle language of Eve, 

Thus spake from her chariot the fairy so fair: 

“JT come at thy call, but, O Paint King, beware, 
Beware if again you deceive.” 


“Tis true,” said the monster, “thou queen of my heart, 
Thy portrait I oft have essayed ; 
Yet ne’er to the canvass could I with my art 
The least of thy wonderful beauties impart ; 
And my failure with scorn you repaid. 


“ Now I swear by the light of the Comet King’s tail,” — 
And he towered with pride as he spoke,— 
“Tf again with these magical colors I fail 
The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 
And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 


“ But if I succeed, then, O fair Geraldine, 
Thy promise with justice I claim, 

And thou, queen of fairies, shalt ever be mine, 

The bride of my bed; and thy portrait divine 
Shall fill all the earth with my fame.” 
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He spake; when, behold, the fair Geraldine’s form 
On the canvass enchantingly glowed; __ 

His touches, they flew like the leaves in a storm ; 

And the pure pearly white, and the carnation warm, 
Contending in harmony, flowed. 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair: 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature; in short, not a gleam 
Was lost of her beautiful hair. 


*T' was the fairy herself! but, alas, her blue eyes 
Still a pupil did ruefully lack ; 

And who shall describe the terrific surprise 

That seized the Paint King when, behold, he descries 
Nota speck of his palette of black ! 


“Tam lost!” said the fiend, and he shook like a leaf; 
When, casting his eyes to the ground, 

He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 

In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 
Whisk away from his sight with a bound. 


“TJ am lost!” said the fiend, and he fell like a stone; 
Then, rising, the fairy, in ire, 

With a touch of her finger, she loosened her zone, 

(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan,) 
And she swelled to a column of fire. 


Her spear now a thunderbolt flashed in the air, 
And sulphur the vault filled around ; 

She smote the grim monster: and now, by the hair 

High-lifting, she hurled him, in speechless despair, 
Down the depths of the chasm profound. 


Then over the picture thrice waving her spear, 
“Come forth!” said the good Geraldine ; 
When, behold, from the canvass descending, appear 
Fair Ellen, in person more lovely than e’er, 
With grace more than ever divine! 


We read the following sonnet of Bryant’s, years and years 
ago, and, we will not undertake to say that the impression it 
made was critically by its poetic merit, but it has haunted 
our memory ever since, till it seems natural there, like a les- 
son learned so early that we forget when we first saw it. It 
certainly is the most touching production of its length we 
ever have seen, and as we prepare, now, to quote it from 
memory, it thrills us as it did at first, to the finger’s ends. 


‘ Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long ; another Spring 
Shall deck her for men’s eyes, but not for thine, 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 
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The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 
Nor the vexed ore a mineral of power, 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow »!ague shall bring the fatal hour. 
Glide sofily to thy resi then; Death should come > 
Gently to on» of gentle mould like thee, 
Aslight winds, wandering through groves of bloom, 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes calmly, and without pain ; 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again.’ 


There are one or two pieces by Mr. Longfellow which we 
have not room to quote, but we extract Mr. Cheever’s note 
upon one of them, as expressing our own feeling with respect 
to his poetry. 

‘ Most of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry—indeed, we believe near- 
ly all that has been published—appeared, during his college 
life, in the United States Literary Gazette. It displays a very 
refined taste, and avery pure vein of poetical feeling. It 
possesses what has been a rare quality in the American poets 
—simplicity of expression, without any attempt to startle the 
reader, or to produce an effect by far-sought epithets. There 
is much sweetness in his imagery and language ; and some- 
times he is hardly excelled by any one for the quiet accurac) 
exhibited in his pictures of natural objects. His poetry will 
not easily be forgotten; some of it will be remembered witli 
that of Dana and Bryant.’ 

In quoting that exquisite gem of Bryant’s, ‘'To the Evening 
Wind,’ Mr. Cheever says very justly —‘ The Talisman has con- 
tained some very beautiful poetry, each year of its publica- 
tion ; but this,—we had almost said it is the sweetest thing in 
the language. Not in any one of the Souvenirs, either En- 
glish or American, has there ever appeared a page of such 
pure, deep, finished poetry. It has all the characteristics of 

ryant’s style—his chaste elegance, both in thought and ex- 
pression,—ornament enough, but not in profusion or display, 
imagery that is natural, appropriate, and, in this instance, 
peculiarly soothing,—select and melodious language,—har- 
mony in the flow of the stanza,—gentleness of feeling, and 
richness of philosophy.’ 

We repeat our commendation of this work, and we are sure 
that no book can be bought, so well fitted to lie on the table 
as a chance companion, either for its moral tendency or its 
varied excellence. 
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192 ' The Alias—or Mr. St. John. 


Ture Atras—or Mr. Sr. Jonny. 


‘Tf atways walk my horse into a town or up to a Hotel 
door,’ said Phil, as we descended the last sand bank to Sara- 
toga village, and passed leisurely the spring at Congress Hall. 

He sat on the left side, driving—a peculiarity of his own, 
adopted like most of his other whims, from a horror of being 
like other people—his eccentric palm leaf sombrero inclined 
at the merest possible angle to his left eye, and his rein-hand 
held up, as if for a graceful gesture, at about the second 
button. 

It was just evening, and the great piazza was crowded with 
promenaders. I was a stranger to the gay crowd myself, but 
as the stanhope stopped, couple after couple recognized Phil, 
and we were surrounded, before we could set foot upon the 
ground, by beaux and belles, all in that atmosphere of free 
manners, ready to throw off the metropolitan reserve, and give 
an uproarious welcome to one of the most agreeable men on 
the pavé. With some difficulty we reached our rooms at last, 
and were about preparing for a toilet when the bell rang for 
tea. I felt the summons sensitively, for Phil had refused to 
dine on the road because the ‘ Half Moon’ smelt of herrings, 
and I looked forward to the bathing, and brushing, and cra- 
vatting that was before me with a melancholy foreboding of 
appetite. My resolution was soon made. 

‘Phil!’ shoutéd I, talking at the top of my voice through 
the lattice over the door, ‘I think I'll go to tea before 
dressing” 

~ © You'll be sent to Coventry if you do,’ answered the dandy 
in a tone of deliberate conviction. 
- Jt sounded like a knell, but appetite is imperative. Iknew 
I was sun-burnt and flushed—I knew my travelling coat was 
excessively unbecoming—I knew I was grimed Sepuiid the 
redemption of anything but a two hours’ lavation in rose 
water and cream, by the dust of the worst of roads—I knew I 
looked more like a blacksmith’s ’prentice (I was never hand- 
some—but I can dress) than a gentleman scholar—but in the 
hope of getting a seat unobserved at the bottom of the table, 
and coming back to pursue my toilet leisurely and philosophi- 
cally, (an impossible thing, let me say, with an appetite,) I 
ventured. | 

I had come to Saratoga, by the way, with an object. One 
of the most admired women there, was a sister of an old col- 
lege friend, who, with a brother’s fondness on one side, and a 
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friend’s on the other, had praised me to his sister, and his 
sister to me, till between descriptions, and postcripts, and the 
thousand indefinite modes of mystifying one another, we were 
mutually curious to meet. With this explanation I go on. 

The two immense tables stretched down in long and busy 
perspective through the hall, crowded with the five hundred 
fashionables and ‘ would-be-so’s,’ and the knives and spoons 
and women’s voices, (men never talk till the meal is over,) 
were mingled in bewildering confusion. With some difhi- 
culty I found a seat—just vacated by an invalid—and hoping 
that I had stepped in unobserved, I sent for a cold bird, an 
played my knife and fork in busy silence. 

Birds, berries and bread and butter gave me courage. I 
had finished my meal, but I sat looking up the long line of 
faces on the opposite side, speculating on one physiognomy 
and another, and selecting future acquaintances from the 
pretty and the piquant. All at once my eye caught upon a 
side face I had seen before, and a sudden turn, and a mutual 
recognition, left me no hope of escape. There sat my old 
friend, and I knew instantly, by the resemblance, that the tall, 
magnificent creature at his side was his sister! I felt the 
blood rush into my face like a broken sluice. You never saw 
me blush !—(thank Heaven I never do except upon surprise )— 
it’s horrible! My eyes, nose, forehead were purple—I knew 
it—I could see every vein in my mind’s spectrum! I saw 
Harry speak to his sister. Her eyes were on me in an instant; 
and as I turned half away, and almost burst a blood vessel in 
trying to look unconscious, I could see by my side eye that 
her glass was raised, and I felt it go down to my dress, and 
up to my red forehead, and my flattened hair, and about my 
slovenly cravat—what did I not suffer? I had no power to 
move, and I had forgotten in my confusion the commonest 
ruse by which I might have avoided her. I was seen and 
scrutinized, and as I edged out of the hall in agony, I debated 
whether I had better insult my old friend, and so avoid an 
introduction, or drown myself in the bath—either seemed 
paradise to my present feelings. — | 

Harry was in my room before I could get the door closed. 

‘What could tempt you to come to the table looking so 
like the devil?’ | 

‘ Why, in the name of all the saints, did you point me out 
to your sister ?’ 

In a long four years of intimacy we had never come so near 
quarrelling. He told me frankly that his sister was disagree~ 
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ably surprised at my appearance, and I sat down on the bed 
and cursed my stars till I was tired. 

Well—I bathed, and dressed, and at nine o’clock Harry 
was in my room again. | 

‘ Gertrude will never recognize you,’ said he, measuring mo 
from head to foot. ‘ You are exquisitely dressed, and look as 
little like the blushing youth at the table, as I like Hyperion.’ 

A thought struck me! I was always impudent by candle- 
light, and I determined on my course instantly. I remem- 
bered that, though very tall, | was rather short-bodied, and 
looked like a small man at table, and trusting to the meta- 
morphose of a studied toilet, I proposed to Harry to introduce 
me by another name. It was agreed upon as soon as men- 
tioned. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the band playing a 
march. The ball had not commenced. Fifty or sixty couples, 
however, were promenading round the room, and among them 
Harry with his sister upon his arm. I settled my cravat, and 
with an assurance that would have astonished myself by day- 
light, lounged coolly and alone up the middle of the splendid 
hall, my head slightly inclined in a collected modesty, and 
my glass passing leisurely over the feet only of the gaily 
dressed promenaders. I felt that every eye in the room was 
upon me, but I was sure of my self-possession. As Harry 
came round, I caught once more, with a side glance, the 
glitter of a glass levelled full upon my figure, and my hopes 
sprang like Mercury at the sound of the low silver toned— 
Who is he?’ 

‘A college acquaintance of mine, Mr. St. John,’ said Harry. 

‘Does he talk as well as he dresses ?’ 

I did not hear the answer, but a moment after the manager 
clapped his hands for cotillons, and Harry came to present 
me. 

I cannot, of course, speak otherwise than in general terms 
of my progress in my partner’s favor. I had the advantage 
of having read her letters for four years, and I knew every 
trait and taste she possessed, both natural and acquired, and 
my knowledge of her character must have seemed like intui- 
tion. I could quote all her favorite authors, and I remem- 
bered her own quotations, and did not fail, of course, to intro- 
duce them; and the similarity of taste seemed wonderful. 
We went out upon the piazza after the first dance, and paced 
its dim-lighted length till the ball was over—four glorious 
hours! And we parted at two——very good friends, certainly. 
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_ I had my name entered upon the books. as Mr. St. John. I 
gave Phil the cue, (he was very near betraying me twenty 
times a day,) and no one else knew me. The veritable Mr. 
R (Harry made his regrets to his oo) was supposed to 
be sick in his room, overheated with travel. Gertrude said 
in my ear, she was not sorry—for she ‘had seen him, and, 
spite of Harry’s eulogies, he was the ugliest man she ever 
saw.’ J pulled up my gills and hemmed instinctively at the 
assertion. 

Some six weeks after this I was standing behind a sofa on 
which sat the lady of whom I have spoken. It was a fine 
October day, clear and of a delicious coolness, and she had 
stopped at the end of a canto to look out through the low 
long windows upon the beautiful lawn—indulging apparently 
some unbidden thought. I stood silently looking down upon 
her polished forehead, and musing with a trembling pleasure 
on her excessive beauty and her noble mind, unwilling to 
break the charm either of her thoughts or my own. Harry 
entered with a letter, and without looking at the superscription ; 
she thanked him, and was quietly slipping it under her belt 
to be read at leisure, when he laid his finger upon her hand 
and begged her with an equivocal smile to attend to it im- 
mediately. I had stepped back to the extreme corner of ‘the 
room as she broke the seal, and while she read it, stood pul- 
ling to pieces a splendid exotic which had just been brought . 
out from the green house—the most valued flower she had. 

‘ How could he presume ’ 

‘ But my dear Gertrude ’ 

It was only by fragments that I caught the earnest conver- 
sation between them. For ten or fifteen minutes I stood in 
agony. At last they seemed to agree, and Harry called to 
me. 

‘St. John! You shall decide! Gertrude refers it to you. 
Here is my old friend Mr. R. a man whom I have known 
like a brother for years, and whose character and good quali- 
ties I thoroughly know. He wrote to Gertrude when we 
were in college together, and she to him, like brother and 
sister, and though they have never been fairly introduced, they 
are as well acquainted with each others’ characters as she and 
yourself. On the strength of my interest and this acquaintance, 
‘he romantically enough offers himself to her, here, in this 
letter. He is rich, of a leading family, and my best friend, 
and yet she calls his generous offer impertinence, and will 
not even answer the letter unless you decide against her.* 
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‘ An indignant tear stood in the dark eye that appealed to 
me as he stopped. : 

‘Is it left to me,’ I asked—‘ quite—and will you abide by 
my decision?’ 

Harry left the room abruptly. As the door closed, I walk- 
ed round the sofa, and with a trembling voice and a doubting 
heart plead my own cause against the presuming stranger— 
offering my poverty and my love instead of the wealth and 
consequence of my rival. I presume I was eloquent. I know 
I was earnest. 

Harry’s voice in the entry raised me from my knee, and in 
a moment he came laughing in, and called for the decision. 

* You promise,’ said I, rising and looking at the beautiful 
girl as she quelled her emotion, ‘ you promise solemnly to 
marry your brother’s friend, Mr. R——, if I say it is my 
wish.’ | 

She looked playfully into my face—‘I do!’ She little 
expected my reply :— 

‘Then marry him!’ said I, solemnly, and may God bless 

ou!’ 

‘ For an instant she fixed her eyes upon me as if she doubted 
whether she had heard rightly. The color fled from her 
cheek, and her hands dropped at her side, and for a moment 
I repented bitterly the idle trick I had practised. It was 
explained as soon as she recovered sufficiently, and my repent- 
ance vanished with my pardon, for I had won her when she 
believed me poor, with a dazzling rival and a pleading brother 
against me; and the ‘ugliest man she ever saw’ is Mr. R—— 
(alias Mr. St. John) and her husband. 


Tue Penance. Parr I. 


A spirit lived in a blossoming flower 
Under an orange tree; _ 

Through all the fits of the changing year, 
Most joyfully lived he. 


No winter came ever to whiten the leaves 
Of the flower in which he dwelt ; 

No shrivelling rays, that the sun shot down 
Through the boughs of the trees, it felt. 

But when it faded of gray old age, 
And the fire-flies left its leaves, 
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And the humbird carried those leaves away, 
To make her nest in the eaves; 

Before the stalk fell down to the earth, 
Another grew in its place, . 

And the orange flowers threw down their dew, 
Till it came to its parent’s grace ; 

And it quivered its lips and shook for mirth, 

As it grew, and its parent fell into the earth. 


He dwelt in this flower and sunned his wings 
In the small gleams through the cone 
Of the orange tree, and frequently 
The leaves of the flower bent down, 
And formed a veil, to make more pale 
His face, that grew red and brown. — 
His office was to feed the dreams 
‘That hid in the orange tree, 
Clinging beneath the silent leaves, 
Where the sun could never see ; 
For he doth delight to scorch their wings, 
Till they die in misery. 


When night had come a gentle voice 
Calied them into the root, 

And then they scoured about the earth 
While all things else were mute; 

And never a one in all that troop 
Lagged ever with weary foot, 

Till they had borne to the troubled brain 

A vision to lead it to youth again. 


A spirit eame once to this elfin’s home— 
An inferior soul was he— ee 
And he thrust him away with a laugh and scorn, 
And cruel tyranny, 
Till he wet his wings in the cold night dew, 
And through his soul the night winds blew. 


And the king of the elfins called them up 
To the foot of his delicate throne, 

Built of green mist, and crimson light, 
And founded on emerald stone, 

And they bowed before the judgment seat, 
And one hid his face with a moan. 


His penance was a constant life 
In sight of misery, 

In many shapes for many a year, 
Until his soul might be 

Pure from the sin that he had done, 
And cleansed of cruelty. 
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Tue Eprror’s Tasue. 


One must write by night in weather like this. We will sit 
down with you to our Table at twelve—(the clock is striking 
it at this moment.) How finely the full tones sweep past 
through the air, as if they would take up your thought and 
carry it miles away to the very friend you are thinking of at 
the moment. The sentinel at the Fort heard that clock, and 
the ‘ first scholar’ looked up from his Fluxions at Cambridge 
and walked to the window to cool his strained eyes as the vi- 
bration reached him, and the sleepless maniac at Charlestown 
turned his insane gaze aside and listened to the twelve solemn 
strokes with habitual attention. How many haunts of wretch- 
edness, hidden from human eye, in the depths of human hearis, 
have these cold vibrations reached while they are dying so 
carelessly on our ears! What tales, could they but return 
articulate, might they not tell of secret misery—sickness un- 
watched, and preying sorrow, and fear, and care, and the thou- 
sand bitter cankers that lie and feed atthe very heayt-strings, 
beyond all reach of medicine, perhaps of sympathy. Many a 
wife sits watching with a broken heart for her husband’s step 
—many a mother for her child’s ;—many a venturous merchant 
lies haunted by fears of shipwreck and fire—many an unde- 
tected defaulter fancies voices at his door—many a young 
girl, just finding out that love is only a heaviness and a tear, 
muses bitterly over the caprice of a moment or an unmeant 
trifle. And these are the only watchers—for the happy are 
asleep—save perhaps the bride on her daintily wrought pillow 
murmuring in a low tone to the ear that will soon tire of its 
monotony—or the fervent poet building up his dream into the 
sky, with his eyes straining into the darkness, and his pulse 
mounting with the leaping freedom of an angel’s, forgetful 
that the world will trample out his fiery spirit to ashes, and 
laugh to scorn the fine work of his towering fancy. 

*T is a beautiful night. The stars are all definite and spark- 
ling, and the air is loaded with honeysuckle and roses. How 
much sweeter they are than by day! How much there is in 
the night every way better than the same things by daylight! 
The wind is clearer, the body cooler, the fancy more luxuriant, 
the temper more genial—and this with silence and sweet air 
and starlight—and who would be regular and ‘sleep betimes?’ 
Take the health we should gain, Master Moralist, and give us 
the pleasure we should lose by it. 
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The excessive beauty of this month brings with it always a 
feeling of regret. It is the glory of the year, and we look 
upon it with quite as much sadness that it should pass away 
as admiration of its brief splendor. There is a peculiar dark- 
ness in the thick leaves, a somkre magnificence, that is suited 
to this feeling. Some years ago we passed the month of June 
in the wildest parts of the western country, and we shall never 
forget the immense forests, absolutely dark with foliage, and 
the long shadowy under-views stretching away from every 
side as we passed—like a temple for the world to worship in, 
gone to ruins with its broken roof and innumerable pillars. 
With a gun on our shoulder, (an apology for wandering only 
—we have no taste for ‘ sport’) we spent days and days under 
those fretted ceilings of nature, strolling miles without tramp- 
ling on a speck of sunshine, till the broad light of day seemed 
more like the profane atmosphere of an outer world, than a 
natural blessing. But this is prosing. 


We have stumbled upon a book of fugitive productions, 
collected by some man of taste from the floating English 
literature of the last few years. Among many things we 
have seen, there is here and there a pretty story which was 
new to us—the following for instance :— 


‘Whatton had rode over several miles of hill and dale before he be- 
came really conscious that he had left his companions—so much had his 
mind been engrossed by internal reflection. A brace of tired dogs paced 
sluggishly at his horse’s heels, the one a stag-hound, the other an old 
blood-hound,—their coats were soiled, their tails down, their heavy eyes 
were bent constantly upon the ground, and though not endowed with the 
gift of speech, their motions seemed to indicate that they partook largely 
in the chagrin of their master. When Whatton paused, which at length 
he did on the summit of a small knoll, it was to fix his eyes on the man- 
sion of his enemy. ‘The proud walls of Witwicke were indeed before 
him, towered over the trees with which they” were surrounded, and 
seemed to frown defiance upon the Prior. The pace of Whatton uncon- 
sciously quickened ; he spurred the beast that bore him, and the towers 
of Witwicke were scon lost in the distance. It was not, however, the — 
disposition of the Prior to urge either man or beast to extremity ; his 
horse had undergone much fatigue that morning; he had rode hard ; 
and, being pretty certain that he could not now be in much danger of 
encountering any one whose presence might be unpleasant to him, he once 
more gave a slackened rein. - As he patted the neck of the high-spirited 
animal,.and smoothed his sleek main with the butt end of his whip, his 
attention was arrested by one his quadruped companions, whose eyes at 
that moment met his, and there seemed so much of mute expression in 
them, that Whatton read, or fancied he read, the creature’s meaning. 

‘“Chantress!” he said, “thou were wont to do thy duty without 
failing, my old girl. But thou hast baulked thy master this morning. We 


must have more mettle another time.” ; ee 
‘ Accustomed to his voice, the hound fawned upon him; but whilst in 
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the act of so doing, she turned round with a celerity that showed there 
was no want of animation, and that neither age nor fatigue had as yet 
dulled her senses. With one ear thrown back upon her neck, and her 
nose to the ground, she gave the usual deep 20 oo when in pursuit of 
ame, and in an instant was lost to the sight of her master. Surprised 
the action of the dog, the Prior remained irresolute what course to 
pursue: the hound had fled in the direction of the castle, and Whatton, 
vexed by the circumstance, felt strongly inclined to leave her to her fate. 
But affection for an old favorite made him hesitate; there was also 
another strong incitement towards his pursuing her—the propensity of 
the blood-hound for tracking the human foot ; and Whatton, though the 
towers of Witwicke were so closely at hand, had a heart too much alive 
to humanity, to risk the mischief so dangerous a propensity might occa- 
sion. After a few seconds given to consideration, therefore, he turned 
short by the way the animal had taken, not, however, without some in- 
ternal feelings of the unpleasant encounter which must necessarily take 
place, should the lordly owner of the domain present himself before him. 

‘But he was not doomed to meet with him. On reaching the summit 
of a slight eminence that overlooked a romantic dell, he found Chantress 
indeed engaged, but with a youth of so slender an appearance, that the 
Prior trembled as he beheld them. 

‘In truth it was a boy, a fair boy, of such few years, that it seemed as if 
one onset alone of the enraged animal were sufficient to destroy him: but 
he parried her attack so adroitly, twisting round and round, asthe dog bore 
furiously towards him; at the same time, defending himself with so much 
skill, and attacking Chantress in his turn with a cross-bow he held in his 
hand, with such violence, as to send her several paces from him howling 
with pain. But Chantress was no coward ;—as she was usually foremost 
in the chase, so was she in fight. She returned to the attack again and 
again, with redoubled energy; and was so often as successfully repelled 
by the dexterous boy. It was after a severe struggle, in which Chantress 
had been thrown to a considerable distance, that her fate must have been 
ot decided, had not the Prior at that instant arrived and saved 

er. 

*“ Hold, hold, brave youth; harm not the dog; spare her I beseech 
you!” “Down, Chantress, down! Back, good lass, back with you!” 

‘The youngster had found time to aim a bolt which would the next in- 
stant have been fixed in her heart, had not the voice of Whatton arrested 
his attention. Accustomed to the word of command, the animal slunk 
behind her master; and having reduced her to obedience by the usual 
harsh tones of authority, the Prior turned his regards on her antagonist. 

‘The boy was standing in a low dingle or bottom, beside a thicket of 
evergreens. His cap was off, and a profusion of light brown hair that 
fell around a forehead of the most dazzling whiteness, and flowed in natu- 
ral ringlets to his shoulders, formed so strong a contrast to the dark shades 
of the holly which grew behind him, that Whatton thought he had 
scarcely ever beheld so beautifula figure. Indeed, the whole appearance 
of this youth exhibited a whimsical and incongruous medley. ‘Fhe rich 
color and fantastic style of his dress, so different from anything worn by 
lads of his age, excepting those attached to the court, joined to his native 
grace, forcibly impressed the Prior. 'The cross-bow he held in his hand, 
though its bolt had been thus hastily arrested from its purpose, was still 
grasped in an attitude of defiance, and as he returned the gaze of What- 
ton, it was with so saucy and independent an air, that the latter could 
scarcely suppress a smile as he observed it. : 
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‘The retreat of the dog, however, had the desired effect ; the extended 
arm gradually sunk to its natural position, and after a short interval, 
given as it should seem to the consideration of who and what was the 
rank of the person who addressed him, the youth replied :— 

‘“ May I ask, Sir Friar, who it is that so authoritatively wooes me 
from the chastisement of an enemy ?” 

‘“One who leans to the side of mercy, good boy.” 

‘“Indeed!” said the lad tartly; “it were an act of mercy truly, to 
spare the life of one who would take yoursin return! I hold it no sin to 
kill your blood-hound, Sir Monk, since doubtless she left your side for 
the purpose of attack. We have shown her better sport, however.” 

‘“ Your prowess I admire ; it is beyond your years. Yet it ismy duty 
to tell you,” said Whatton, “that true generosity may show itself better 
by sparing a fallen foe.” 

‘“Cry you mercy, Sir: yonder creature exhibits no signs of foilment: 
an you were not here, she would as soon take me asa buck.” 

‘ “Well well, you have shown your ability, and it promises fair in riper 

ears.” 

‘« A small matter, a small matter, good priest; but you are right: we 
hope to live to do better things.” 

‘These words were accompanied by so strong atone of superiority, 
joined with so contemptuous a toss of the head, and a countenance so 
indicative of scorn, that Whatton felt very much disposed to anger; but 
the haughty smile and curl of the upper lip were so mollified by the 
otherwise natural beauty of the face, that the anger of the Prior yielded 
to the contemplation of so rare a piece of nature’s workmanship. He 
seemed fascinated, and stood in fixed attention, silently viewing him. 
The boy took no notice of this astonishment, although it escaped not his 
observation, but continued :— 

‘“T am a stranger among these wilds, and know not exactly which way 
to wend my steps. I seek a contentious Prior, who, they tell me, dwells 
hereabouts ; a man, I hear, who loves the chase so well, that he grudges 
every one else apartition of it. Perhaps you could guide me to him?” 

‘ “ And what if I could?” demanded Whatton, but little pleased to hear 
himself so spoken of. : 

‘“T] have a vow against him,” said the lad: “I have sworn to despoil 
him of one of his fattest bucks, and by the walls of Saint Mary, where 
they say he resides, I will keep my promise.” 

‘“ Why, thou art the veriest little varlet miné eyes ever saw! ” cried 
Whatton, rage now overcoming every other feeling. “ But let me warn 
thee, stripling, and see thou take it in time, desist from thy purpose, or it 
will cost thee dear, perhaps, for the walls of Saint Mary are strong and 
dark within. Thou understandest me.’’ 

‘The youth bowed expressively, whilst a smile of derision again sat on 
his face. 

‘“T dread neither priests nor walls: I care not, so I cure the Prior of 
Ulvescroft of his churlish propensities, for, like myself, 1 deem him worthy 
of better things.” 

‘There was a stress on the word “better,” and a laughter in the eye, 
as he uttered the last sentence, which were provoking enough. He drew 
the silken mantle that had hitherto hung carelessly behind him, across 
one shoulder, and snatching up his bow, which, during the course of 
parley, he had suffered to fall to the ground, turned short upon his heel, 
of which he made so good a use, that he was very soon out of sight. 
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‘“ Sayest thou so, young Swiftfoot? we shall see,” said Whatton, 
pulling down the sleéves of his dress, with the air of one who hardly 
nows how to vent his mortification. ‘ But I believe thee capable of that 
or aught else thou art bent upon. However, once more, I say beware!” 
‘The words of the Prior were spent in air, the youth was past hearing, 
and Whatton, after a moment’s pause, again pursued his way homeward. 
He could not, however, easily divest his thoughts of what had occurred: 
the figure of the boy, in all his native grace and beauty, was constantly 
preseut to his imagination. Who or what he was, he could notso readily 
determine; noble, his whole appearance bespoke him; and Whatton 
suspected him to be one of the followers of Witwicke’s Lord, who having 
heard of the feuds subsisting between that nobleman and himself, had, in 
the sportiveness of boyhood, thus insulted him. The mind of the Prior 
was rather disposed to generosity than otherwise, but could not very 
readily forgive this seeming fresh affront, since he doubted not but the 
Lord Hastings-had a share in it. And this it was, more than the perti- 
nacious loquacity of the boy, that really mortified and displeased him. 
-©Two days were passed by the Prior, subsequent to his rencounter in 
the forest, in retirement at home, nor had he once wandered forth, as 
was usual for him to do, in search of amusement. The third day was 
the anniversary of Saint Mary, to whom the Priory was dedicated, and 
it was ushered in by the inmates of Ulvescroft with the usual solemnity. 
As the duties of the occasion were numerous, they engrossed the whole 
attention of the superior. His heart was tranquil, his brow was serene, 
and he thought only on the various ceremonies of the day. But a differ- 
ent scene awaited him. . 

‘It was nearly noon, and the Prior, somewhat wearied by his exertions, 
was crossing the outer court from the chapel, for the purpose of enjoying 
a short interval of repose in his private chamber, when his observation 
was attracted by a large party of menials, belonging to the establishment, 
in deep and confused altercation; their eager looks and loud hurried 
tones betokened that something more than usual had happened. Whatton, 
vexed that anything like tumult should interrupt the tranquillity of the 
festival, advanced hastily towards them. 

‘*“ Whence this commotion, brethren? It suits not with the sacred 
duties we have been engaged in, and surely might have been spared this 
day. 

‘ The men looked at each other; they hesitated, for they were well 
acquainted with the rigidity of their superior, as respected religious 
observances, and feared to incur his displeasure ; but the case was urgent, 
and it was necessary he should be informed of it. At length one of them, 
older and somewhat more elevated in situation than the others, advanced 
towards him ; he laid one hand reverently upon his breast, and with the 
other made the usual sign of the cross. _ 


‘«“ Think not, holy father, that our minds are evil in the midst of* 


thankfulness! or that we would offer any disrespect at the foot of that 
shrine, to which we all yield obedience : but——” 

‘“Declare your meaning!” said Whatton, not without some appre- 
hensions of what was to be related. 

‘“ The forest! reverend Sir, our rights are trampled on, your power 
contemned, even the walls of the Priory have not in this instance been 


respected, nor have they afforded safety to the animals that browse beneath : 


them.” 
‘“ The forest!” the Prior started ; the words of the unknown rushed 
to his remembrance. “Hath any one dared?—But, no. Youth may 
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vaunt itself, but it cannot accomplish much.” He'recollected the prowess 
he had already witnessed, and was half disposed to recall what he uttered ; 
he turned calmly to the monk, “ Well Bernard, what mischief is this 
that hath happened ?” 

‘“'Three goodly bucks already lie slaughtered beneath the very walls 
of the Priory, and three more, for aught I know——” 

‘ “Stop, stop!” said the Prior, in a voice tremulous with agitation :— 
“ Who hath done this deed ? ” 

‘“ We know not; it seemed almost the work of magic, so swiftly, so 
silently whizzed the arrows from amidst the copse. But the hand that 
drew them, has hitherto eluded our search ; no one was to be seen.” 

‘“*A plague on that young imp!” said Whatton, stamping his foot 
furiously.on the ground ; “none less daring than himself would so have 
defied me. Run, Bernard; William run. Search well each covert, 
thicket, fern. See you leave no spot unsought; and mark me, Sirs, find 
whom you will, bring them straight before me.” 

‘The Prior turned to his chamber ashe spoke, but it was in no enviable 
frame of mind; for sometime he paced to and fro, with the rapid uneven 
tread of one who is uncertain how to act; so angry did he feel at being 
made the sport of so young a stripling. 

‘The brethren in the mean time, had sped the best of their way into 
the intricacies of the forest, not a whit less anxious than their superior to 
discover who was the perpetrator of so daring an act. ‘T'wo hours inter- 
vened before they returned—an interval passed by Whatton in painful 
suspense. Again and again he accused himself for not having called 
off his dog, and avoided altercation with the young and apparently 
maliciously disposed boy. The return of the brethren, however, who had 
at last been successful, drew his thoughts into another channel, and 
Whatton lost no time in hastening to confront the aggressor. 

‘The conjectures of the Prior had not been wrong. The same fair 
boy stood before him; with this only difference in his appearance, that 
the light fantastic habit he had worn on their former rencounter, had been 
exchanged fora suit of simple green, skirted by a coat or jacket, that 
buttoned closely around him, and descending nearly as low as the knee, 
hid his figure almost entirely from observance, his cap, too, that had 
previously glittered with the brilliant rays of the diamond and the ruby, 
and had been adorned with party-colored plumes, now bore but one long 


sable feather, which, falling gracefully over the left temple, did but set _ 


off the clearness of a complexion of which nature and exercise had done 
much. 

‘In sooth, if the Prior had thought the lad handsome at their first 
interview, spite of his indignation he could not now alter his opinion, so 
exquisitely beautiful did he appear. He seemed to take but little notice 
of the superior as he approached him; his arms were pinioned, and his 
looks almost wholly bent upon the ground, but there lurked so deep an 
expression of archness in them, when they turned at intervals upon 
Whatton, that he knew not what to think. 

‘He looked steadfastly at him, but, the dark orbs of the lad avoided his 
gaze. He seemed to delight in sidelong glances, and appeared capable of 
usirfg them as much to the purpose as the bolts he had so wantonly let 
fly from his bow. Determined, however, to trace the motives which had 
led to such extraordinary conduct, to their most latent source, Whatton 
suppressed the kindly sensations, which, notwithstanding his endeavors, 
he felt arising towards him, and assuming an air at once stern, haughty, 
and forbidding, thus addressed him :— 
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‘ “ So, boy, thou hast really and truly had audacity enough to put thy 
wicked threat into execution :—And what thinkest thou shall now be the 
reward for such wantonness ?” i 

‘The culprit answered not, but tossing back the plume that had hitherto 
partially shaded one side of his features, with that kind of iustinctive 
motion of the head that expresses more than words, he greeted the Prior 
with the same incomprehensible smile he had before bestowed upon him. 

‘“T understand you,” said Whatton, “ you bid defiance to my authority. 
But beware, silly urchin ; your life, if we so will it, may be made answer- 
able for the crime you have been guilty of this day.” 

‘“JT deny not your authority, Prior; yet [ would ask, and I believe 
you will not deny my right of doing so, how far such authority extends ? 
or whether you take in the free-born, as well as the hind,—the noble as 
the peasant? When these questions are replied to, I, in my turn, may 
perhaps declare the punishment I look forward to.” 

‘«'Thy tongue seems to keep pace with thy fingers, youth; but should 
I condescend to hold parley with thee, wilt thou promise to declare truly 
who and what thou art, and whence thy wantonness hath arisen ?” 

‘“ You will learn both, ere we part,” said the boy significantly, “I 
promise that.” 

‘“ Might I presume to interfere,” said one of the brethren, coming 
forward, and casting a look full of anger and inveteracy upon the fair- 
headed offender, “such conduct deserves no common punishment, since 
this stripling hath learnt his trade too perfectly and too early to hope for 
amendment from your worship’s lenity.” 

‘ « Enough, enough,” said the superior, addressing himself to the monk, 
and without noticing the questions of his prisoner. “ Where is the weapon 
with which this mischief has been perpetrated ? ” 

‘ “ Here, father, here.” 

‘ Whatton took the youth’s bow from the hands of the monk who ten- 
dered it; he examined it minutely ; it was formed from the maple wood, 
and was of exquisite workmanship, having the figure of a stag in. the 
attitude of fleeing, with an arrow in front, beautifully carved in its centre. 
Underneath the animal was written in small silver letters— 


“ISABEL OF HASTINGS.” 


The Friar started. He passed his eye from the weapon to the face of its 
owner; the transition, and the expression it conveyed, had not passed 
unnoticed, and the rising color upon her cheek proclaimed that his surmise 
was not ill founded. It was indeed the daughter of his proud neighbor, 
—of his foe, that then stood before him! who, in the gayety and frol- 
icksomeness of youth, had played this trick upon him. And Whatton, 
uncertain what to say, or how to proceed, stood confusedly silent gazing 
upon her. Isabel, certain that all must now be discovered, signified her 
wish to be alone with him, and the Prior immediately complied with her 
request. The brethren were ordered to withdraw, and, having unloosed 
the noose that fettered her arms, Whatton again retired to some distance 
from her. 

‘For a short interval Isabel remained as silent as the Prior—she seemed 
indeed, communing with herself; but, though her cheeks continued to 
retain their deep suffusion, her eye lost not a whit of its archness, as at 
length she said:— 

‘“ Well, my Lord of Ulvescroft, are you satisfied that, whether in the. 
light of friends or enemies, the owners of Witwicke are punctual to their 
promise ?” | 
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‘«“Such punctuality was never doubted, noble damsel; yet methinks 
the fair Isabel might have found fitter employment than to have taken 
part in the feuds of her father. And surely, my Lord of Hastings, had 
he wished to do another i}l turn to those who meddle not with him, might 
have found an abler hand than one so truly formed for gentleness.” 

‘“ Say not so, good father,” said the lady, not ill pleased with the 
Prior’s speech, “contemn not the abilities of Isabel, in the cross-bow, 
nor in the field. It is the pride of Hastings to think his child excels in 
them. Nay, Prior, have not you yourself commended them?” 

‘“ True, lady, but “ 

‘“ Holy father—use an adversary generously, and he were indeed a 
dastard, did he not follow the example. What motive, think you, guided 
my feet thither, or nerved my arm so near your dwelling ?” 

: ©The Prior bent his head ; he was unwilling to declare to Isabel that 
he believed her actions under the sanction of a higher power: he was 
also above a subterfuge. Isabel was not slow in comprehension. 

‘“«T know what you would say—It was by my father’s orders that 1 
came so boldly to your gate?” 

‘Whatton, bowed an affirmative. 

‘“ Listen, good father. ‘The Lord of Witwicke is no man’s enemy. 

He is not ignorant of your virtues, estranged as he is atthis momentfrom-—« 
you. He is above the base act of mean destruction. That J, his daugh- 

ter, have drawn the bow, I admit; but not, as you charge me with, 
through wantonness. I know my father’s sentiments towards you; I ] 
know he seeks an opportunity to be reconciled; and I shall be deceived ' 
if I have not formed a correct estimate of your generosity. Father, the | 
evil I have done you shall be repaid, amply repaid. But I beseech you 
to let all animosity cease betwixt the Lord of Hastings and yourself.” 

‘As she pronounced the last words, she bent one knee to the ground, , 
crossed her hands submissively upon her bosom, and looked earnestly at : . 
the Prior. She was no longer the fiery, frolicsome youth whose eye 
spoke daringly, whose lips breathed contemptuously—she was the gentle, 
the interesting woman, kneeling before her spiritual adviser, imploring 
the blessing of peace and of amity for a beloved parent! : 

‘It was impossible for so kindly a heart as Whatton possessed, to with- 
stand the appeal of Isabel, couched as it was in so extraordinary a man- 
ner ; her grace, her beauty, her spirit, but, above all, the energetic language 
of those eyes, that so recently had had sufficient influence to stir up 
the wrathful emotions of the heart, now pleading forcibly to the milder 
passions, 

‘« Rise, noble girl!” he exclaimed. “The Prior of Ulvescroft must 
not be outdone in generosity ; he needs no reminding of his duty! Rise, 
Isabel, and be it as you wish; it were impossible to withstand you. 
Should, therefore, the Lord of Witwicke really seek reconciliation g 

‘Isabel rose joyously. 

‘+ T hie me homewards, Prior; in less than three hours I will under- it 
take to greet my Lord Hastings and yourself as friends; and, mark me, ie 
Sir, five goodly bucks for one; that is Isabel’s penance for the crime so ie 
wantonly committed this day—committed in the cause of duty.” | 

‘She siniled gaily as she spoke. oa 

‘* Thou art most extraordinarily gifted, daughter; yet one thing I 
would know, ere thy departure.” 


‘ “Say on, father.” 
‘ “ Was it necessary, in order to accomplish the re-union of hearts, that 


three inoffending animals should be the sacrifice ?” 
VOL, LII. 26 
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_*% All was necessary. When the wound is deep, deep must be the 
cure. The Prior of Ulvescroft was no common foe, and it needed all the 
art, all the stratagem of Isabel to convince him, aggrieved as he believed 
himself to be, that Witwicke’s Lord still deserved his esteem.” 

‘“ And his child?” said the Prior 

‘ “« Was anxious to show, that she also longed to share the friendship of 
Whatton!” 
_ ¢ And she has gained it,” said the Friar, placing his hand gently upon 
her head, and blessing her. “Go, get thee gone, fair daughter, and brin 
thy father as early as thou wilt, for Whatton longs to greet him.” 

‘Isabel stayed not for farther permission, but again crossing her hands 
reverently upon her bosom, she bowed repectfully to the Prior, and set 
forward with a light heart and foot towards the mansion of her sire. True 
to her promise, three hours did not elapse, before the Lord of Hastings 
himself, attended by Isabel in her own proper habiliments, and a numer- 
ous retinue, rode up to the gates of Ulvescroft, for the purpose of ratifying 
those engagements of amity and good neighborhood she had already so 
ably commenced. The Lord of Witwicke brought with him several 
costly presents for the Prior, amongst which, were the deer promised by 
his daughter; and what was more valuable to Whatton, with her own 


hand, Isabel presented him with the bow that had been the cause of so 
much mischief.’ 


We have always been exceedingly captivated by stories 
attempting to describe the familiar life of Rome in its historic 
days. Here is a part of a story of that description which we 
have not seen before, and we quote it in the hope it will be 
as new and delightful to our readers as it has been to us :— 


‘It was almost midnight. The party had separated. Catiline and Ce- 
thegus were still conferring in the supper-room, which was, as usual, the 
highest apartment of the house. It formed a cupola, from which windows 
opened on the flat roof that surrounded it. Tothis terrace Zoe had retired. 
With eyes dimmed by fond and melancholy tears, she leaned over the 
balustrade, to catch the last glimpse of the departing form of Ceesar, as it 
grew more and more ingistinct in the moonlight. Had he any thought of 
her? any love for her? he, the favorite of the high-born beauties of 
Rome, the most splendid, the most graceful, the most eloquent, of its 
nobles? It could not be. His voice had indeed been touchingly soft 
whenever he addressed her. ‘There had been a fascinating tenderness 
even in the vivacity of his look and conversation. But such were always 
the manners of Cesar towards women. He had wreathed a sprig of 
myrtle in her hair as she was singing. She took it from her dark ringlets 
and kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of the sweet legends of her 
own dear Greece,—of youths and girls, who, pining away in hopeless 
love, had been transformed into flowers by the compassion of the gods; 
and she wished to become a flower, which Cesar might sometimes touch, 
though he should touch it only to weave a crown for some prouder and 
happier mistress. 

‘She was roused from her musings by the loud step and voice of Ce- 
thegus, who was pacing furiously up and down the supper-room. 

‘May all the gods confound me, if Cesar be not the deepest traitor, 
or the most miserable idiot, that ever intermeddled with a plot!” 

‘Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. She stood con- 
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cealed from observation by the curtain of fine network which hung over 
the aperture, to exclude the annoying insects of the climate. 

‘And you too!” continued Cethegus, turning fiercely on his accom- 
plice: “ you too take his part against me !—you, who proposed the scheme 

ourself!” | 

‘“My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand me. I proposed 
the scheme, and I will join in executing it. But policy is as necessary to 
our plans as boldness. I did not wish to startle Caesar—to lose his co- 
operation—perhaps to send him off with an information against us to 
Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at your suggestion, that all 
my dissimulation was scarcely sufficient to prevent a total rupture.” 

‘“Indignant! The gods confound him! He prated about humanity, 
and generosity, and moderation. By Hercules, I have not heard such a 
lecture since I was with Xenochares at Rhodes.” 

‘“Ceesar is made up of inconsistencies. He has boundless ambition, 
unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. Yet, I have frequently ob- 
served in him a womanish weakness at the sight of pain. I remember 
that once one of his slaves was taken ill while carrying his litter. He 
alighted, put the fellow in his place, and walked home in a fall of snow. 
I wonder that you could be so ill advised as to talk to him of massacre, 
and pillage, and conflagration. You might have foreseen that such pro- 
positions would disgust a man of his temper.” 

‘“T do not know. I have not yet your self-command, Lucius. I hate 
such conspirators. What is the use of them? We must have blood— 
blood—hacking and tearing work—bloody work!” 

‘Do not grind your teeth, my dear Caius; and lay down the carving 
knife. By Hercules, you have cut up all the stuffing of the couch.” 

‘“No matter; we shall have couches enough soon,—and down to stuff 
them with,—and purple to cover them,—and pretty women to loll on them, 
—unless this fool, and such as he, spoil our plans. I had something else 
to say. The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zoe from me.” 

‘“ Impossible! You misconstrue the ordinary gallantries which he is 
in the habit of paying to every handsome face.” 

‘“Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and his compli- 
ments, and his sprigs of myrtle! If Cesar should dare—by Hercules, I 
will tear him to pieces in the middle of the forum!” 

‘“'Trust his destruction to me. We must use histalents and influence 
—thrust him upon every danger—make him our instrument while we are 
contending—our peace-offering to the Senate if we fail—our first victim 
if we succeed.” 

Hark! what noise was that?” 

‘ “ Somebody in the terrace! Lend me your dagger.” 

‘Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in the shade. He 
stepped out. She darted into the room—passed like a flash of lightning 
by the startled Cethegus—flew down the stairs—through the court— 
through the vestibule—through the street. Steps, voices, lights, came 
fast and confusedly behind her; but with the speed of love and terror 
she gained upon her pursuers. She fled through the wilderness of un- 
known and dusky streets, till she found herself, breathless and exhausted, 
in the midst of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on their heads, 
and torches in their hands, were reeling from the portico of a stately 
mansion. 

‘The foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender figure and 
beautiful countenance seemed hardly consistent with his sex. But the 
feminine delicacy of his features rendered more frightful the mingled 
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sensuality and ferocity of their expression. The libertine audacity of 
his stare, and the grotesque foppery of his apparel, seemed to indicate 
at least a partial insanity. F'linging one arm round Zoe, and tearing 
away her veil with the other, he disclosed to the gaze of his thronging 
companions, the regular features and large dark eyes which characterize 
Athenian beauty. oe 

‘ “ Clodius has all the luck to-night,” cried Ligarius. 

‘“ Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Celius; “the girl is fairly our 
common prize ; we will fling dice for her. The Venus* throw, as it ought 
to do, shall decide.” 

‘“ Let me go—let me go, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Zoe, struggling 
with Clodius. 7 

‘“ What a charming Greek accent she has! Come into the house, my 
little Athenian nightingale.” 

‘“Oh! what will become of me? If you have mothers—if you have 
sisters——” 

‘ “Clodius has a sister,” muttered Ligarius, “or he is much belied.” 

‘ “By Heaven she is weeping!” said Clodius, 

‘ “If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Ceelius, “I should take her 
for a vestal virgin.” 

‘“ And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius fiercely, “it should 
not deter me. This way :—-no struggling—no screaming.” 

‘“Struggling! screaming!” exclaimed a gay and commanding voice : 
“You are making very ungentle love, Clodius.” : 

‘The whole party started, Ceesar had mingled withthem unperceived, 

‘The sound of his voice thrilled through the very heart of Zoe. With 
a convulsive efiort, she burst from the grasp of her insolent admirer, 
flung herself at the feet of Czesar, and clasped his knees. The moon 
shone full on her agitated and imploring face; her lips moved, but she 
uttered no sound. He gazed at her for an instant—raised her, clasped 
her to his bosom. “Fear nothing, my sweet Zoe.” Then, with folded 
rsh and a smile of placid defiance, he placed himself between her and 

odius. 

‘Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and rage, and uttering 
alternately a curse and a hiccup. | 

; eg Pollux, this passes a jest! Cesar! how dare you insult me 
thus 

‘Tn jest! I am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. Insult you! for 
such a pair of eyes 1 would insult the whole consular bench, or I should 
be as insensible as king Psammis’s mummy.” 

Good gods, Cesar!” said Marcus Ceelius, interposing ; “you can- 
not think it worth while to get into a brawl for a little Greek girl ?” 

_*“ Why not? the Greek girls have used me as well as those of Rome. 
Besides, the whole reputation of my gallantry is at stake. Give up such 
a lovely woman to that drunken boy! My character would be gone for- 
ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows and raptures! No more 
toying with fingers at the Circus. No more evening walks along the Tiber. 
No more hiding in chests, or jumping from windows. I, the favored 
suiter of half the white stoles in Rome, could never again aspire above & 
freedwoman. You a man of gallantry, and think of such a thing! For 
shame, my dear Celius! Do not let Clodia hear of it.” 

‘While Cesar spoke, he had been engaged in keeping Clodius at 
arm’s length. The rage of the frantic libertine increased as the struggle 


* Venus was the Roman term for the highest throw on the dice. 
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continued. “Stand back, as you value your life,” he cried; “I will 


‘ “ Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard for you to 
suffer you to make love at such a disadvantage. You smell too much of 
Falernian at present. Would you stifle your mistress? By Hercules, 
you are fit to kiss nobody now, except Old Piso, when he is tumbling 
ome in the morning from the vintner’s.”* 

‘ Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom, and drew a little dagger, the 
faithful companion of many-desperate adventures. 

‘“ Oh, gods! he will be murdered!” cried Zoe. 3 

‘The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The street fluctuated 
with torches and lifted hands. It was but for a moment. Cesar watched 
with a steady eye the descending hand of Clodius, arrested the blow, 
seized his antagonist by the throat, and flung him against one of the pil- 
lars of the portico with such violence that he rolled, stunned and senseless, 
on the ground. 

‘ “ He is killed,” cried several voices. 

‘“Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Celius. “ Bear 
witness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

‘ “ He is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. “Carry him into the 
house ; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

‘The rest of the party retired with Clodius. Ccelius turned to Cesar. 

* « By all the gods, Caius! you have won your lady fairly. A splendid 
victory! You deserve a triumph.” 

‘ “ What a madman Clodius has become!” 

‘ “Intolerable! But come and sup with me on the Nones. You have 
no objection to meet the Consul ? ” Po , 

‘Cicero? None at all. We need not talk politics. Our old dispute 
about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with plenty of conversation. 
So reckon upon me, my dear Marcus, and farewell.” 

_ © Cesar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were beyond hearing, 
she began, in great agitation 

‘Cesar, you are in danger. I know all. I overheard Catiline and 
Cethegus. You are engaged in a project which must lead to certain 
destruction.” | 

‘ “ My beautiful Zoe, I live only for glory and pleasure. For these I 
have never hesitated to hazard an existence which they alone render 
valuable to me. In the present case, I can assure you that our scheme 
presents the fairest hopes of success.” 

‘So much the worse. You do not know—you do not understand 
me. I speak not of open peril, but of secret treachery. Catiline hates 
you ;—Cethegus hates you ;—your destruction is resolved. If you survive 
the contest, you perish in the first hour of victory. They detest you for 
your moderation ;—they are eager for blood and for plunder. I have 
risked my life to bring you this warning; but that is of little moment. 
Farewell !—be happy!” 

‘Cesar stopped her. “Do you fly from my thanks, dear Zoe?” 

‘“] wish not for your thanks, but for your safety ;—I desire not to 
defraud Valeria or Servilia of one caress, extorted from gratitude or pity. 
Be my feelings what they may, I have learnt, in a fearful school, to en- 
dure and to suppress them. I have been taught to abase a proud spirit 
to the clasps and hisses of the vulgar ;—to smile on suitors who united the 
insults of a despicable pride to the endearments of a loathsome fondness; 
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—to affect sprightliness with an aching head, and eyes from which tears 
were ready to gush ;—to feign love with curses on my lips, and madness 
in my brain. Who feels for me any esteem—any tenderness? Who will 
shed a tear over the nameless grave which will soon shelter from cruelty 
and scorn, the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl? But you, who 
alone have addressed her in her degradation with a voice of kindness and 
respect, farewell. Sometimes think of me,—not with sorrow ;—no: [ 
could bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet if it will not pain 
you too much, in distant days, when your lofty hopes and destinies are 
accomplished,—on the evening of some mighty victory,—in the chariot 
of some magnificent triumph,—think on one who loved you with that 
exceeding love which only the miserable can feel. ‘Think, that wherever 
her exhausted frame may have sunk beneath the sensibilities of a tortured 
spirit—in whatever hovel or whatever vault she may have closed her 
eyes,— whatever strange scenes of horror and pollution may have surround- 
ed her dying bed, your shape was the last that swam before her sight— 
your voice the last sound that was ringing in her ears. Yet turn your 
face to me, Cesar. Let me carry away one last look of those features, 
and then ” He turned round. He looked at her. He hid his face 
on her bosom, and burst into tears. With sobs long and loud, and con- 
vulsive as those of a terrified child, he poured forth on her bosom the 
tribute of impetuous and uncontrollable emotion. He raised his head; 
but he in vain struggled to restore composure to the brow which had 
confronted the frown of Sylla, and the lips which had rivalled the elo- 
quence of Cicero. He several times attempted to speak, but in vain; and 
his voice still faltered with tenderness, when, after a pause of several 
minutes, he thus addressed her :— 

¢ “ My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on one who, if he 
cannot merit, can at least appreciate and adore you. Beings of similar 
loveliness, and similar devotedness of affection, mingled, in all my boyish 
dreams of greatness, with visions of curule chairs and ivory cars, mar- 
shalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such I have endeavored to find in 
the world; and in their stead, I have met with selfishness, with vanity, 
with frivolity, with falsehood. The life which you have preserved is a 
boon less valuable than the affection e 

‘“ Qh! Cesar,” interrupted the blushing Zoe, “think only on your 
own security at present. If you feel as you speak,—but you are only 
mocking me,—or perhaps your compassion——” 7 

‘ « By Heaven !—by every oath that is binding re : 

‘“ Alas! alas! Cesar, were not all the same oaths sworn yesterday to 
Valeria? But I will trust you, at least so far as to partake your present 
dangers. Flight may be necessary :—form your plans. Be they what 
they may, there is one who, in exile, in poverty, in peril, asks only to 
wander, to beg, to die with you.” 

‘My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. To renounce the 
conspiracy without renouncing the principles on which it was originally 
undertaken—to elude the vengeance of the Senate without losing the 
confidence of the people, is, indeed, an arduous, but not an impossible’ 
task. I owe it to myself and to my country to make the attempt. There is 
still ample time for consideration. At present I am too happy in love to 
think of ambition or danger.” 

‘They had reached the door of a stately palace. Cesar struck it. | It 
was instantly opened bya slave. Zoe found herself in a magnificent hall, 
surrounded by pillars of green marble, between which were ranged the 
statues of the long line of Julian nobles. | 
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“Call Endymion,” said Cesar. 

‘The confidential freedman made his appearance, not without a slight 
smile, which his patron’s good nature emboldened him to hazard, at per- 
ceiving the beautiful Athenian. 

‘“ Arm my slaves, Endymion; there are reasons for precaution. Let 
them relieve each other on guard during the night. Zoe, my love, my 
preserver, why are your cheeks so pale? Let me kiss some bloom into 
them. How you tremble! Endymion, a flask of Samian and some fruit. 
Bring them to my apartments. This way, my sweet Zoe.”’ * * * 


Some one has borrowed our Galignani Edition of Keats. 
We take this opportunity to advertise it, and request the 
borrower to return it as soon as he may make it convenient. 
Meanwhile we pore over the following splendid fragment of 
him which we find in the book above spoken of :— 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I bad drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
*T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full throated ease 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
- Cooled a long age in the deep delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippecrene 
With headed bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple stained mouth, 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves bast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards. 
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Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs; 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice [ hear this passing night, was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
‘Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now ’t is buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
F led is that music :—Do I wake or sleep ? 


Perkins & Marvin have re-published a delightful book in 
a single volume, by Miss Jewsbury. It is called the ‘ Three 
Histories’-—the Enthusiast, the Nonchalant, and the Realist. 
We have seldom been so agreeably surprised. It is written 
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with great beauty, and there is a truth about the first, at least, 
which could be nothing but experience. The heroine is an 
enthusiast for Fame, and runs a brilliant career as an Au- 
thoress, but loves a man of very different character from her 
own, who never discovers her. passion till accident betrays 
it after his marriage with another. With this outline, we 
extract here and there a passage :— 


‘Plain living and high thinking, Wordsworth. 


‘A dignified, but most rare and difficult union this! It is comparatively 
easy to separate the two, to circumscribe the claims of nature, or give 
latitude to those of mind; but to effect both at the same time, argues 
real superiority at once of principle and intellect. To study economy 
from a pinching sense of its necessity, yet never to suffer sordid cares to 
impede the exercise of a cultivated understanding; to have one eye 
rigidly fixed on the pence-table, and with the other to pierce the empy- 
rean of science, poetry or religion, is much more difficult than to ascend 
Mount Blane with Mr. Auldjo, or accompany Capt. Parry to the North 
Pole. Extremes are things of very easy management; and mediums, 
which are generally consigned to people of mediocrity, are, in fact, the 
things which to manage properly require great mind. It is easy to for- 
get the common affairs of life, and easy to be absorbed in them—easy to 
be too ethereal for any occupation but thinking, or too coarse for any 
questions beyond such as have reference to the life of the body ; but to 
find taste, and time, and energy for both, argues such a balance of power, 
moral and intellectual, that if the individual cannot receive a triumph, he 
deserves, at least, an ovation. This marrying of arithmetic to divine 
philosophy—this making genius stoop its “enthroned fires,” and give 
earnest heed to the consumption of coal and candles, the latter not of 
wax, but of veritable tallow—is, may be, and has been done; and most 


frequently, and with most grace perhaps, in a country parsonage.’ 


‘And night—what enthusiast loves not night, when the day has died 
in oriental pomp, and entire blackness, or a “ grave splendor” succeeds 
on the face of heaven ?—and contemplation, and the power of dreams, 
and those half-waking visions which are less “slumber than paradise ;” 
they are more to a young and poetical enthusiast than the whole of his 
daily existence, though that may be distinguished by the gleams and 
Visitings of imagination and joy. Dreams are the mythology of poetry— 
admired, not believed; and night is the soul’s canopy of state; then we 
feel; then we are; then, shut out from the world, the world passes in 
review before us, and the high heavens themselves seem less unattain- 
able. There seems then more than mystery in the stars; they shine 
upon us, memorial lights of the world’s past history ; we question them, 
and of their silence frame bappy oracles for the future. But this can 
only be in buoyant, gifted, enthusiastic youth. When passion and sor- 
row have traced their fiery writing on the soul, we love the stars no 
longer. ‘They are like the eyes of a lovely stranger, beauteous but cold ; 
mute mockers of our spirits and their woes. In youth, we tell our aspi- 
. rations to the stars, our happiness and our hopes; afterwards we wander, 
and whisper our sorrows to the earth, for not only is she our mother, but 
our companion also, and our fellow sufierer.’ 

* * * ~ x * * 
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‘What were her feelings for Cecil Percy she could scarcely define, 
though on hisreturn from the continent he took up his abode at Hemdon, 
and they again associated as old friends. Had she now seen him for the 
first time, the probability is that he would have captivated neither her 
heart nor fancy, but the remark that 


Ofttimes glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore,* 


is just as applicable to affection. He had been the first who appealed to 
her imagination by discoursing with her understanding, and when her 
heart began to stir like an infant before it fully awakes, she unconsciously, 
and as it were in a dream, loved him. Then she respected his moral worth 
so much, had gradually become so captivated by his gentle gravity, and the 
amiability and delicacy of his feelings, that though she afterwards associ- 
ated with many men far more richly gifted, far more brilliant as com- 
panions, men who flattered more, and whose attentions were, in fact, more 
flattering, her heart continued secretly to regard Cecil as the ideal of its 
“near, dear friend.” Yet, without doubt, their style of intercourse was 
changed, and yielded less mutual pleasure than of old; though how the 
change arose, neither party would, perhaps, have chosen to acknowledge. 
Julia had indulged in a romantic vision, part of which she had realized, 
but the remaining and the most precious part seemed no nearer its accom- 
plishment. She was disappointed, and almost conceived that she had 
a right to be dissatisfied. Disinterested herself, she was ready to quarrel 
with the disinterestedness of another; for knowing that Cecil had often 
in the pride of refined feeling, avowed a determination never to marry a 
woman with a fortune, she attributed to this circumstance alone, the 
change she observed in his deportment. In that deportment there was 
an increase of deference, but a decided diminution of his former frank, 
affectionate cordiality ; a something that set her apart and made her feel 
alone, that made her remember she was no longer a girl, but a woman, 
and a woman before the world, every time they met. It was a homage 
that made her keenly sensible of the vast difference between praise and 
approbation, between admiration and sympathy. The consequence was 
what might readily be supposed. In common with all persons in whom 
imagination predominates, it was the unattainable that was the supremely 
valuable, and therefore—(the reader will remember that Julia is not in- 
tended to personify high excellence) her certainty of Cecil’s friendship, 
and her doubt of his affection, established, instead of undermining, her 
interest in him.’ 


‘And what is the office of poetry? Little other than to strew flowers 
over the various sepulchres in which the heart buries its dead ; for are 
not the chief subjects of its songs, exile—lonelinessdesertion—change— 
suffering—remembered joy (which is pain)—love in its strength and 
-beauty, but love also in its inevitable alliance with sorrow or satiety ?>— 
Yes, poetry may etherialize our nature, but it also enervates and saddens ; 
it imparts poison in an odor—slays with a jewelled scimitar. And society, 
that 1 coveted so much, and that has done so much for me—this robed, 
and crowned, and sceptered skeleton—this splendid mausoleum—this 
Moloch with diamond eyes,—I begin to pierce its disguises—to appre- 
hend its superb mockeries. Or call it an imperial pageant—a triumphant 


* Wordsworth. 
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procession in which I am an actor ;—well, if I wear a purple robe, I 
walk amongst the—chained: or call me a spectator only of the same 
procession, still, Annette, I am exquisitely weary when the glare and 
excitement of its shows and games are past. None know better than I 
do that this society is magnificent in its outward aspect, but in detail it 
will not bear inspection. The temple is barbaric, not Grecian; the wor- 
ship is idolatrous, not Christian. It is a divinity, gorgeous in apparel, 
but a fire is concealed within its hollow bosom, and whosoever worships 
must cast therein the first-born of his soul—simplicity. Do not refer me 
to Nature for a well-spring of beauty and consolation ; I love her, but it 
is as a luxury, as an addition to other things; I could not be satisfied to 
live with her alone, and for her own sake. Besides, I deserted her once, and 
she does not, like Deity, call back her prodigals to her bosom; there is no 
voice in Nature that says, “Return, and I will receive you again.” I 
have told you the various changes that have passed over me in reference 
to the outward world, and the world of man; but I have not yet told you 
the worst, that which arises from what the world calls my genius and 
my fame. Ah, what is genius to woman, but a splendid misfortune ! 
What is fame to woman, but a dazzling degradation! She is exposed to 
the pitiless gaze of admiration; but little respect, and no love, blends 
with it. In society she is regarded as “a highly curious thing ;” and as 
her delineations of emotion are presumed to emanate from her own ex- 
perience, a desire is roused to discover her private history in her writings. 
Her power of self-sacrifice is less doubted than her power of self-com- 
mand; but the doubt of that, is of the two, more injurious. However 
much as an individual she may have gained in narne, and rank, and 
fortune, she has suffered as a woman; in the history of letters she may 
be associated with man, but her own sweet life is lost; and though in 
reality she may flow through the ocean of the world, maintaining an un- 
sullied current, she is nevertheless apparently absorbed, and become 
one with the elements of tumult and distraction. She isa reed shaken 
with the wind ; a splendid exotic, nurtured for display ; an ornament to 
be worn only on birth-nights and festivals; the aloe, whose blossom is 
deemed fabulous, because few can wait to behold it; she is the Hebrew, 
whose songs are demanded in “a strange land;” Ruth, standing “ amid 
the alien corn;” a flower plunged beneath a petrifying spring :—her 
affections are the dew that society exhales, but gives not back to her 
in rain; she isa jewelled captive—bright, and desolate, and sad. This 
is her fate, these are her feelings, if her character predominantly possess 
the excellence of her sex. If it be otherwise, if that which should 
be womanly in her is worldly, if she be not so gentle as vain, at heart a 
creature of ambition rather than of affection, she will be less unhappy ; 
but, alas, she will also be less worthy of happiness! If she can revel in 
notoriety, feel it her fittest home and sphere, take pride in its separating 
influence, and gradually become native to the atmosphere of adulation, 
she may converse like a Du Deffand, or a L’Epinesse, but so far from 
winning love, she will not even be deserving of pity. Annette, what is to 
become of me? To neither class do I belong entirely, yet I partake of 
the nature of both! 1 pay most of the penalties of one, without fully 
sharing in the privileges of the other. As regards the delight and glory 
of distinction to a woman, the veil is fallen from my eyes; but [ cannot 
recede, for I am become enthralled by artificial feelings, and habits of a 
selfish and worldly tendency. ‘To my better taste, praise is dust and 
ashes; yet I cannot now live withoutit. Literary enthusiasm is no more ; 
but without literature as a profession, a void would be created in my heart, 
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which, except I were a French woman, thrown once more amongst Fron- 
deurs and Girondists, I doubt the power of anything to fill abidingly. I 
ress, as it were by instinct, towards excellence; I read, I travel, I observe, 
reflect, I converse ; but the set, specific purpose, for which all is done, at 
once degrades and desolates. There is no abandon; no childlike sur- 
render of the soul to fresh and vigorous impulses, whether of thought or 
feeling; no gathering ideas as if they were primroses ; no sporting beside 
the mighty sea of Knowledge ; no watching the treasure-laden barks on 
its bosom, in secure and ignorant delight ; everything is a study for effect, 
therefore everything is despised. I am an energetic machine ; and even 
the poetry of my nature is becoming intellectual arithmetic. The idea 
of death deprives knowledge of permanent value, whilst the sense of 
present loneliness paralyzes all the finer functions of the soul. A man 
may erect himself from such a state of despondency ; throwing all his 
energies into some great work, something that shall beget for him “ per- 
petual benediction ;” he may live for, and with posterity. Buta woman’s 
mind—what is it ?—a woman—what can she do ?—her head is, after all, 
only another heart ; she reveals her feelings through the medium of her 
imagination; she tells her dreams and dies. Her wreath is not of laurels 
but of roses, and withers ere it has been worn an hour! Oh, Annette! 
I was not made for the life I lead, but 1 am subdued to the love of it. 
There is one human hand could snatch me alike from its fever-strife, and 
its fascinations ; if one voice whispered, “ come away!” I should be dis- 
enchanted ; my early youth would return; my life would know a second 
spring, a second season of blossom; I should yet—but what use is it thus 
to speak? That hand is not raised ; that voice speaks not!’ 


‘ Julia retired to her chamber, and there, in the deep gloom of personal 
consciousness, wept long and bitterly for the past. ‘The fiery dream of 
enthusiastic, yet faithful passion—the fancy-drawn portrait of all she 
might have been—the quick and subtle, if wordless analysis, of all she 
was—the degrading sense of thraldom to artificial tastes and habits—the 
mournful impression of energies absorbed in trifles—vague feelings of 
duty, with utter dislike of its claims, coupled with a cold abandonment 
to desolate loneliness—were there not materials here for torture, and 
dreams, and tears! But it was her soiree, and after three hours, Julia 
rose from her couch, decked her person with jewels and festal attire, 
again locked up her heart, again commanded her thoughts to their own 
“ vasty deep,” again became like him whose soul inhabited a statue, and 
amidst music and flowers, friends and festivity (so called) went gliding 
from group to group, the presiding and brilliant genius of the whole— 
smiling and exciting smiles, gay and the cause of gayety, never for a mo- 
ment off her guard or mind-betrayed. Buta few more hours, and she 
was once again alone in her chamber, enjoying that ease of the wretched 
—liberty to unmask. Haggard and disrobed—a Pythoness after the 
moment of inspiration—cold, collapsed and still—the play of feature ex- 
changed for rigidity—the full, varying, modulated voice, dying into sighs 
and broken murmurs—even the heart that seemed to swell and burn 
sensibly, become heavy in its beating, and the breath that came and went 
like flame, subdued to suffocation,—anguish exchanged for hopelessness, 
desperate effort for despair—thus sat Julia ; not musing, not remembering, 
for her physical strength was too entirely exhausted ; but perfectly pas- 
sive and motionless, her whole being steeped in the waking sleep of 
sorrow ! 
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Weare very glad to draw near the close of our labors for 
the month. Labor is ungenial in weather like this, and we 
are as happy asa schoolboy to throw down our pen and escape 
into the open air. We close for the present with a few pas- 
sages selected from light reading :— 

‘Clairon, the great y poe tragic actress, seems to have 
been an actress before she saw a theatre. ‘This female, des- 
tined to be a sublime actress, was of the lowest extraction ; 
the daughter of a violent and illiterate woman, who with 
blows and menaces was driving about the child all day to 
manual labor. “I know not,” says Clairon, ‘“ whence t de- 
rived my disgust, but I could not bear the idea to be a mere 
work-woman, or to remain inactive in a corner.” In her 
eleventh year, being locked up in a room as a punishment, 
with the windows fastened, she climbed upon a chair to look 
about her. A new object instantly absorbed her attention ; 
in the house opposite she observed a celebrated actress. amidst 
her family. Her daughter was performing her dancing lesson. 
The girl Clairon, the future Melpomene, was struck by the 
influence of this graceful and affectionate scene. “ All my 
little being collected itself into my eyes; I lost not a single 
motion. As soon as the lessen ended, all the family applaud- 
ed, and the mother embraced the daughter. The difference 
of her fate and mine filled me with profound grief. My tears 
hindered me from seeing any longer; and when the _palpita- 
tions of my heart allowed me to re- ascend the chair, all had 
disappeared.” This wasadiscovery. From that moment she 
knew no rest; she rejoiced when she could get her mother to 
confine her in that room. The happy girl was a divinity to 
the unhappy one, whose susceptible genius imitated her in 
every gesture and motion; and Clairon soon showed the efiect 
of her ardent studies—for she betrayed all the graces she had 
taught herself in the common intercourse of life ; she charmed 
her friends, and even softened her barbarous mother ; in a 
word, she was an actress without knowing what an actress 
was.’ (D’Israeli ‘on the Literary Character.’) 

‘Let an author always preserve his juvenile compositions. 
Whatever these may be, they are the spontaneous growth, 
and, like the plants of the Alps, not always found in other 
soils ; ; they are his virgin fancies. By contemplating them he 
may detect some of his predominant habits—resume an old 
manner more happily—invent novelty from an old subject he 
had so rudely designed, and often steal from himself something 
so fine, that, when thrown into his most finished compositions, 
it may seem a happiness rather than art.’ (ib.) , 
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- BACCHUS ON A PANTHER. 
(From Croly’s ‘Antique Gems.’) 


Boy of beauty rare! 
With thy lip in roses dyed, 
And that harmless infant air, 
Why upon the panther ride, 
Boy of beauty rare ! 


Sweet one! is’t to tell 
That within thy cup is wo, 
That the victim of thy spell 
Passion’s fiery speed shall know ? 
Thou ’rt an oracle! 


THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 
(From the same.) 


What is Death? ’tis to be free! 
No more to love, or hope, or fear— | 
To join the great equality ; ‘ 4 
All alike are humbled there! 
The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave ; 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge house—the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing 
And the ever weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strewed 
Their multitude 
Sink like waves upon the shore ; 
Storms shall never rouse them more ! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band— 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
_ Who darkened nations when they died! 


Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on ; 
But from the tomb 
No step bas come ; 
There fixed, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound! 
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CUPID CARRYING PROVISIONS. 
(From the same.) 


There was once a gentle time 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime ; 
And everie day was holydaye, 

And everie month was lovelie Maye. 
Cupide thenne had but to goe 

With his purple wings and bowe ; 
And in blossomede vale and grove 
Everie shepherde knelte to love. 


Thenne a rosie, dimpled cheeke, 

_ And a blue eye fonde and meeke, 
And a ringlette-wreathenne bowe, 
Like hyacynthes on a bed of snowe, 
And a lowe voice, silver sweet, 
From a lippe without deceite ; 
Onlie these the heartes coulde move 
Of the simple swaines to love. 


But thatte time is gone and paste ; 

Can the summere alwayes laste ? 

And the swaines are wiser growne, 

And the hearte is turnede to stone, 

And the maiden’s rose may withere— 
Cupide ’s fled, no manne knowes whithere ! 


But anothere Cupide’s come, 
With a browe of care and gloome, 
Fixede upon the earthlie moulde, 
Thinkinge of the sullene golde ; 

In his hande the bowe no more, 

At his back the householde store, 
That the bridalle colde must buye ; 
Uselesse nowe the smile and sighe ; 
But he weares the pinion stille, 

F lyinge at the sighte of ille. 

Oh, for the olde true-love time, 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime ! 


‘Men of genius are often reverenced only where they are 
known by their writings—intellectual beings in the romance 
of life,—in its history they are men! Erasmus compared 
them to the great figures in tapestry-work, which lose their 
effect when not seen at a distance. Their foibles and their 
infirmities are obvious to their associates—often only capable 
of discerning these qualities. The defects of great men are 
the consolation of the dunces. 

‘Study, Meditation and Enthusiasm—this is the progress of 
genius, and these cannot be the habits of him who lingers till 
he can only live among polished crowds. If he bears about him 
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the consciousness of genius, he will still be acting under their 
influences. And perhaps there never was one of this class of 
men who had not either first entirely formed himself in soli- 
tude, or, amidst society, is perpetually breaking out to seek for 
himself. Vittorio Alfieri, and a brother spirit in our own no- 
ble poet, were rarely seen amidst the brilliant circle in which 
they were born; the workings of their imagination were 
perpetually emancipating them, and one deep loneliness of 
feeling proudly insulated them among the unimpassioned 
triflers of their rank. They preserved unbroken the unity of 
their character, in constantly escaping from the processioned 
spectacle of society, by frequent intervals of retirement. It is 
no trivial observation of another noble writer, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, that “it may happen that a person may be so much the 
worse author, for being the finer gentleman.” And what if 
men of genius, relinquishing their habits, could do this vio- 
lence to their nature—should we not lose the original for a 
fictitious genius, and spoil one race, without improving the 
other? If nature and habit—that second nature which prevails 
even over the first—have created two beings distinctly differ- 


-ent, what mode of existence shall ever assimilate them? An- 


tipathies and sympathies, those still occult causes, however 
concealed, will break forth at an unguarded moment. ‘The 
man of genius will be restive even in his trammelled paces. 
Clip the wings of an eagle, and place him to roost among the 
domestic poultry—will he pick with them? will he chuck with 
them? At some unforeseen moment his pinions will over- 
shadow and terrify his tiny associates; for “the feathered 
king” will still be musing on the rock and the cloud.’ 
(D’Israeli ‘on the Literary Character.’) 


Note. We have just received a somewhat elaborated Scrip- 
ture Sketch, for which we thank the anonymous author. It 
seems to us, on a cursory perusal, mainly well written and 
inventive, but very redundant in its illustrations, and unneces- 
sarily long. ‘The request, that we should ‘publish it entire 
or not at all,’ prevents us from exercising our usual prerog- 
ative, and we should be glad after these remarks to hear 
again from the author. 
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